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Camp Fires ru: Canadian Rockies 








BY 


W. T. HORNADAY 


With 70 Illustrations from 
Photographs by J. M. Phillips 


$3.00 net, postage, 24 cents 


“The reader is defied to find any dull pages in this; 
besides which there is a world of information and in- 
telligent comment, and in addition the wonderful pic- 
tures by Mr. Phillips.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

“Written in a lively and popular style, and abounding 
in thrilling adventure, it is also a valuable contribution 
to the natural history of the region.”—N. Y. Tribune. 





THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY 
By W. T. Hornaday $3.50 net. Illustrated 
A great natural history, anide vl animal book.—N.Y. Sun 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 





























OP 
The Complete Sportsman's Guide 


The most helpful and practical book ever written on sportsman’s affairs. 
544 pages, 1,000 illustrations. This book is heartily endorsed by Roosevelt, 
Cleveland and all great sportsmen who have read it. 

Sent postpaid, together witn a year’s subscription, renewal or extension 
of subscription to Fietp anp Stream for $2.00. 

ADDRESS 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st St, NEW YORK 


AGENTS will find the above offer a great money maker. Almost sells itself. Write for terms. 
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in the Art Side of 


FIELD AND 
STREAM 


AMERICA’S MAGAZINE 














FOR SPORTSMEN 


No. 1, issued in January. 


@ Beginning with the January number we will have a series of 
twelve animal covers in color by 


PAUL BRANSOM 
The Well-Known Animal Artist 

@ The mere mention of this artist’s name is sufficient to insure 
a wide demand for these studies We have therefore arranged 
to get out some extra artist s proofs in a much larger size than 
that used on the cover of the magazine namely: 14 x 134 inches 
of picture surface, thus forming a most happy size for framing 
and decorative purposes The price will be 25 Cents Each, 
securely packed and postage paid @ We also offer any two of 
the series FREE with a vears subscription to FIELD AND 
STREAM (also renewal or extension of subscription). 
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a-Get in your order 
early as these studies are 
a unique production 
and will be quickly 
snapped up. 
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On this page are shown minia 
ture one-color reproductions of 
the first two of the series Order 
by number. Address: 


Field and Stream 


35 W. 21st Street. New York 
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No. 2, issued in February, 
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Kennel, Pet Stock, \ 
Live Game 























Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for five cents a word for each in- 
sertion. Numbers and initials count as words. 
No advertisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Cash must accompany order. 
Special rate for display advertising for breeders under this classification, if not exceeding two inches, 
$3.75 per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. Cash must accompany order. 
Ir. James Watson, the well-known editor of ‘‘The Dog Book,” is now in charge of the Kennel De- 
partment of ‘Field and Stream.” Mr. Watson will give advice as to dogs and all matters appertaining 


to their care and treatment, and may be addressed at Hackensack, N. J. 











Alice Roosevelt’s 
BOSTON TERRIER “ FASHION * 
was bred and sold by Fred k E. Rice. 

Champion Fosco, at Stud, Fee $25, 
Champion Fosco has beaten every Bos- 
ton Terrier Dog that has been exhibit- 
ed this season. Puppies and grown dogs 
for sale. Pedigreed and registration 
guaranteed. Fred’ E. Rice 

Pennsylvania Hotel 
3sth Street. cor. 8th Avenue, New York 

















FASHION’S DOG 


Royally bred, registered ENGLISH BULL 
DOGS at reasonable prices for the best im- 
ported stock. The best tempered pets in the 
canine world. Write for prices and particulars 


NAIROD KENNELS (Registered 
515 Second Street ot Brooklyn, N. Y, 


A GOOD DOG deserves a comfortable kennel. THE 
SANITARY KENNEL is specially designed for 

sportsmen. Easily built at moderate cost. Has 

many improvements over ordinary kennels. Work- 

ing drawings, handsomely illustrated plans and 

specifications for 25 cents (silver). Edgeworth 
reene, 150 Nassau street, New York. 





FOR SALE—tTrained coon, fox and rabbit hounds; 
extra good. Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Broken foxhounds, Beagles and coon 
hounds, at all times. Hammer & Trowl Kennels, 
Toughkenamon, Pa. 





COCKERS—Everything in cocker spaniels. Show 

type, field type, pet type. Strictly thoroughbred. 
Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. Arthur 
Cc, Burns, Franklin, Delaware County, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Trained Beagles. Good but not cheap. 
Sent on approval. Dr. Taylor, Mooers, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Beagle hounds. Registered stock. 
Oakland Beagle Kennels, Pontiac, Mich. 














GORDON SETTERS 


FOR SALE.—Mason A., 84202, and Jean A., or8as. 
Also several fine puppies eligible for registration; males 
$25, females $20. 

At stud, Ch. Teddy A., 60875, $20. 

Mason A, 84202, $15. 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, Woodbury, N. J. 








GEDNEY FARM KENNELS 


DALMATIANS 





The Gedney Farm Kennels have the largest and 
best kennel of Dalmatians in this country. Dalma- 
tians are the best watch dogs and all round com- 
panion. No smart equipage is complete without 
them. Broken dogs, breeding stock and puppie3 
always forsale. Send for stud cards, price list an 
descriptive circulars. 


SIX DOGS AT STUD 
FEES, $15 TO $30 





Gedney Farm Kennels 


F. Appleton, Manager White Plains, N. Y. 














THE UTILITY KENNELS 
Offer some choice high-bred English Setters and 
Pointers, thoroughly trained and untrained. Bitches 
in whelp and puppies. Place orders now for your 
season’s shooting dog and companion or for punnv 
ad i. % ae Address CHAS. A. HALEY, 
ath, N. Y. 





MANGE 
CHLOROZONE will cure this, Price, $1.00 per gal- 
lon f. 0. b. Cleveland. Send cash to us and we wili 
ship promptly. We guarantee a cure. THE GREAT 
WESTERN OIL CO., Disinfectant Dept., Cleveland. 
Ohio. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS. 

For sale, choice puppies by the well-known im- 
ported winner Tone Tackler ex Colne Asia, she bv 
Ch. Rock Salt. OAKLAWN KENNELS, J. M. 
HOLT, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


NICELY BROKEN English Setters and Pointers. 
Youngsters ready to train, finest breeding. eligi- 
ble. Pittsylvania Kennels (Registered), Worlds, Va. 


CHESAPEAKE PUPPIES entitled to registry. J. 
G. Morris, Easton, Pa. 


WANTED—Two dogs to train in North Carolina 
during December, January and February. Price, 
$50.00. Capt. Ernest Wicks, Bay Shore, N. Y 


POINTERS AND SETTERS WANTED TO TRAIN. 
—Game plentiful. Good dogs for sale, cheap. H. 
H. Smith, Maryland, Md. 


AIREDALES. 


The Thorn Airedale Kennels, Kankakee, IIL, 
have some grand young stock for sale in puppies 
at very reasonable prices and some choice grown 
stock in young studs and bitches. At Stud: Im- 
ported Thorn Dumbarton New Coyne, one of the 
best in the West, and Briar Thorn. For pedigrees. 
prices and full particulars, apply to E. 8. Troughton, 
Jr., Manager. 763 
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Smooth Fox Terriers 








We have prepared our semi-annual draft, 
comprising about 50 of our best American 
They range in price 
commen- 


bred fox terriers. 
from $25.00 to $150.00 each, 
surate with their value, and there is quality 
in each and every one of them. If inter- 
ested would be glad to send you a sale list. 


Address: 
The SABINE KENNELS, Orange, Texas 














Irish Terriers at Stud 


Chamrion Borthwick Tormentor—vest Irish Terrier 
in America. Fee, $25. Blarney Gamecock—A splendid 
terrier, beautiful coat, long head and an Irishman 
Fee, $20. Courtland ey we of eighteen 1st 
prizes before he was a year old. Fre, $15. 

A few select puppies usually for sale as well as older 
dogs of the best breeding Address all communications to 





JOHN G. BATES, Cedarhurst, L. I. 














FINNIGAN 


32 years the leading shooting dog trainer of America, has 
35 extra trained and superior working pointers and 
setters broken to hunt to the gun on partridge, woodc. ck 
and quail. We want fair prices for the quality, no cheap 
trained dogs at any price. 


FINNIGAN KENNELS, Greene,N. Y. 











SIRIUS HKHENNELS 
i d with Ameri Kennel Club.) 
High bred, registered and pedigreed 
BOSTON TERRIERS 
Young stock and housg breken dogs for >. 


At ced—Marray’s Christie, No. 89956. 
Address, ARTHUR C. TYLER, New ng a 














Fancy Pigeons 
Bred for Pets 
For sale at fair prices. Will exchange for 
other pet stock. 
TAME GRAY SQUIRRELS 
Wanted from October first to March first. 


PROCTOR HOLMES, 94 Cottage St., Melrose, Mass. 











Fine Bred Dogs, Singing 
Canaries, Talking Parrots, 


PETS 
Pigeons, Angora Kittens, 


A 
Gold Fish. Aquariums and supplies, Guinea 
Pigs and Rabbits. Send for catalogue. 


J. HOPE, 37 N. oth Street, Philadelphia 

















STREAM ADVERTISING SECTION 


ALIFORNIA 
BELL-BOY 


A STRIKING EXAMPLE 


of what a GOOD FOOD will 
do fora GOOD DOG. 


Champion Dog Biscuit 


“The Peer of all Dog Foods’’ 
The dogs prefer it to all other 
foods. 

No preparation or trouble 
in feeding. 
Produces results unattainable by 
other means. 


Send for Free Sample 
and Booklet 


ST. PAUL BREAD CO., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 























= SPRATT’S 
BULL DOG MEAL 


It is specially prepared for 
bull-dogs and other dogs of this 
type. Itis also invaluable asa 
temporary ché ange of diet for all 
dogs who are “ off their feed." 

We also manufé —— specially 
prepared foods for Vogs, Puppies, 
Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Pigeons, Game, 
Birds, Fish Sen for FR EE 
Catalogue “* Dog Cultu re. 


Spratt’s Patent ( A. M. ) Ltd., % Newark, WN. J 


St. Louis, Mo leveland, Ohi inada 





».; San Francisco 














Amateur | 
“wren, Trainer. 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 


PAPER COVER,$!.00. 
CLOTH AND GOLD, 
$1.50 — POSTPAID. 
MAILED PROMPTLY 
BY THIS PAPER, 
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FIELD AND STREAM 





VETERINARIES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


5000 TESTIMONIALS FROM 
DOG OWNERS 


THE DOGS EAT IT 
WITHOUT COAXING 


FOR SALE IN BARRELS, BOXES AND CARTONS 


OLD GRISTMILL: CHARLESTOWN MASS 




















Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
jailed FREE to eny address by the author. 

nm. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Broadway, N. Y. 




















WIRE HAIRED FOXTERRIERS 


AT STUD 


Endcliffe Pennant - $25 
(by Ch. Selwonk Banker—Ch. Selwonk fund 








Endcliffe Dodger - « . > 20 
Sire of winning English bitch Maple Leaf 
(by Endcliffe Domino—Endcliffe Oliver) 


Endcliffe Purser - . ” - 15 


(by Endcliffe Royal—Endcliffe Bride) 


All these terriers worked regularly on foxes 
and vermin. Youngsters generally on hand. 
The property of A. Henry Higginson, Esq., M. 
F. H. Address all communications to 








E. ROBERT COTESWORTH 


Guatsman to Middlesex Hunt, The Kennels, 
SO. LINCOLN, MASS. 
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Dr. A. C. DANIELS’; 
WORM EXPELLER 


Warranted to remove any kind of 
Worms or money refunded. 

If you own a dog or cat, read Dr. 
Daniels’ Book on Diseases, Symptoms 
and Treatment. Mailed free if you 
mention Field and Stream. 


DR. A. C. DANIELS, 
174 Milk St., Boston 
Dr. Daniels’ Famous Veterinary Rem 
edies for home treatment of horses, 
cattle, dogs, cats, sheep and swine are 
sold by all druggists and dealers. 
Insist on having DANIELS’, the best. 
Or. Daniels’ Worm Expeller, 


| 
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Pedicreed Foxhounds— Trane ryote pes 


also Trained Coon Hounds and Still Cover Do Rabbit Hounds and 
Squirrei Dogs. As fine trained dows as live. rf ally guaranteed. State 
wants. Address —. D. HOPKINS, Imboden, Ark. 











l- 2 a — 
EUREKA DOG REMEDIES (IN TABLET FORM) 
Vermifuge, Distemper, Blood Cooling, Condition, 
Diarrheea, 35 cents. 
Chorea, Fits, Paralysis, Rickets, 50 cents. 
PIXOLEA, not greasy, non-poisonous, guaran- 
teed to cure skin diseases, a etc., of dogs, 
horses and cattle, per bottle, 50 cents. 
The Roach Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 211, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COLLIES AND IRISH TERRIERS 


Puppies and grown stock at 
moderate prices 
REGISTERED PREFIX WELLESBOURNE 


For particulars address 


HENRY JARRETT (The Pascal) -:- Philadelphia, Pa. 




















USEFUL ORNAMENTAL 


GERMAN SILVER DOG COLLAR PLATES, the finest made, soc. 
Artistic, raised lettering and design, high finish, new process far 
superior to the old style of engraving on plate. 
A finer collar plate you never saw. Name of dog, owner and city, 


handsomely designed on the plate, sent prepaid b ry mail for FIF TY 
CENTS. Get one, it will please you. 

Two SIZBS, 3-4 x 3 inch for the large dogs, 9-16 x 2 1-4 inch for the 
smaller breeds. FINE RUSSET LEATHER KENNEL COLLAR, 6oc. 


THE MOST SERVICEABLE DOG COLLAR MADE. Best quality 
leather, solid single thickness strap, hand-made and handsomely 
finished, nickle buckle and sing, showy, strong, durable, everlasting. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of only sixty cents. This collar and 
above name plate attached will be made and sent complete for $1.00. 
Three sizes—18, 20 and 22 inches long, 1 1-4 inch wide. 


ED. HABERLEIN, JR. McPherson, Kan. 











FINE DOGS FOR SALE. 


The following high-class dogs are offered for sale 
by their owner to make room for puppies in the 
kennel. They are in fine condition and worth the 
money. Bg Frank yy. ag care of FIELD 
AND STREAM, New York City, N 

BROWN BOBBIE, 93,891, Cocker Spaniel, May 16, 
1905. Breeder, William T. Payne. Romany Rye 
11 ex Beauty. Liver colored with white nose, feet, 
and white splash on back of head. Not a show dog. 
~— di Lares pet. Price, $75.00. 

E GIRL 2, 83,379. Pure White Bull Ter- 
“a November 6, 1903. Breeder, Thomas Lynch. 
Joe Chamberlain ex Fort Lee Girl. A prize-winning 
dog. Good watch dog. Price, $150.00. 

MOLLIE DERMOND, 89,587. Irish Setter, March 
26, 1905. Breeder, Daffodil Farm Kennels. Ch. 
Dermond ex Ch. St. Lambert’s Mollie. Shown four 
times—winning 5 firsts, 1 second, 1 third. A small 
dog, but perfect and most affectionate. Price, 
$100.00. 

STORM CLOUD, 85,445. Red Irish Setter, som 
20, 1904. Breeder, H. M. Walters, Canada. Ch. 
Cloud 8d ex. Ch. St. Clouds star. Winner of aa 
= of which eighteen are firsts. Price, 
$200.00. 
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Sale, Want, Exchange 


Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for 5 cents a word for each inser- 
tion. Numbers and initials count as words. No 
advertisement accepted for less than fifty cents. 























Cash must accompany order. 




















THE PROPER THING FOR DENS—Fine polished 
Buffalo Horns. We have them. Prices furnished 
on application. Colvin & Hall, Tyrone, Okla. 


FOR SALE—Bob White for Fall planting. Now is 

the time. Squirrels of all kinds; raccvons, etc., 
for pets. Write for prices. E. F. Pope, Colmes- 
neil, Texas, 


PIANO FOR SALE—New, and at a bargain price. 
Address B., care Field and Stream office. 


FOR SALE—New Lefever gun; all modern im- 
provements. Address “Gun Bargain,’”’ care Field 
and Stream office. 


AUTOMOBILES—Ford automobile and Orient 

buckboard for sale. Can save intending purchaser 
some money. Address P. D. W., care Field and 
Stream office. 


FOR SALE—Auto-loading shotguns. New Reming- 
ton “Standard” grade, only $26.45; “‘Tournament” 

grade, engraved, $49.65. Never shot. Privilege ex- 

amination. Drawer 36, Muscatine, Iowa. 


OUANANICHE—A few thousand fingerlings for 
sale. Apply quickly. W. M. Keil, Tuxedo, N. Y. 


$1.50 PER PAIR FOR LIVE CANADA HARES— 
Discount on dozen pair shipments. L. Flynt, 
North Waterford, Me. 


FOR SALE—Two Acme Folding Canvas Canoes, 
_the Eureka style and Canadian Canoe Model, 
list price $24 each. They have never been opened 
since they came from factory recently. Py oe 
Gordon Grand, Harrison Street, East Orange, N. J. 











BROTHER, 1 have discovered the root that will 
surely cure that tobacco habit and indigestion. 

ag me write you about it. C. H. Stokes, Mohawk, 
a. 


ENLARGEMENTS OF 

Send me any photograph you wish enlarged and 
money-order for $2.00, and I will return your phot® 
in perfect condition with a 14x17 exact reproduction 
of it—a good, clear “black and write’’ suitable for 
framing. A 16x20 for $2.50; a 30x24 for $3.00, cash 
with order. Work guaranteed to satisfy; have 
never had a “kick.”” Hundreds of pleased custom- 
H. A, Kelly, Suite 801, 36 W. 21st St., New 


YOUR SNAP-SHOTS — 


FLORIDA—Want a good place to stop this Winter 
with Northern posers? Good table, Jersey cows, 
ood hunting, fishing, oranges, good water, high, 
ealthy. Send for particulars. C. H. Stokes, Mo- 

hawk, Fila. 








FOR SALE— BARGAIN! 


Ford Special Delivery Wagon 
Model F, 2 cylinder, 12 h.p. Motor 


This car, built to sell for $900, having 
fine laminated wood body, and in first- 
class condition, will be sacrificed to im- 
mediate purchaser. Apply to 


H. HUNGERFORD 
35 W. 21st Street, - - New York 


























H. A. DRISCOLE, 
Game Fish Paintings in Oil 


Showing the actions of fish in life, my specialty. 

References: FrzLp AND STREAM, and some of the 

most eminent authorities and anglers in Am 
Address: Prexsxitt, N. Y. 











PLACED IN YOUR HOME FOR §1.00. Easy Pay 
ment Plan—Pay for it out of the Money it Saves You. 
0-HI-0 Combination Baker and Steam Cooker with 

Twe Ooors. it Whistles, Prices $2 to $9.50. 
Saves so per cent. in fuel. Saves Fd per cent. in food 
Saves 25 per cent. in meat bills. ves 50 per cent. in 
doctor's bills. Saves £ per cent. in labor. Takes the 
place of a cook or makes a good cook out of a poor 
one. No mistakes. Handsomely illustrated catalogue 


free. We want good agents and will guarantee them 
$90 to “40 per week and expenses. 
THE OHIO COOKER CO. 


733 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, o. 











Fem, $100 rem $75 


) OLD RELIABLE CONSOLIDATED 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
243 BROADWAY (Est.188:) NEW YORK 


Absolutely Reliable Typewriters 
(all makes). Shipped subject to 
examination anywhere. Send for 
“SPECIAL BARGAIN LIST.” 
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DEEP TROLLING WITHOUT SINKERS. 

Every man, woman and child who fishes should 
know the good py about our Braided Metal 
Trolling Lines. hey are made of the finest and 
most flexible metal, sixteen strands being braided 
into a_ beautiful, smooth, strong | and non-kinkin 
line. Write to-day to the Metal Line Mfg. Co., 109 
Dawson Street, New York City, for descriptive leaf- 
let and free sample of line. 

This line has more weight than any other line, 
and therefore will bring your minnow or spoon near 
big fish, no matter how deep down in the water 
they may be. If the fish are down 25, 50 or 100 
feet it makes no difference, the line will reach 
them. Big sinkers scare ninety per cent. of the 
fish, Our lines catch the big ones that are most 
easily scared, 

See that the Metal Line Mfg. Co.’s name is on 
every line and do not accept any ou imitations 
that are sold on the good reputation of our goods. 
Do not wait until you want to go fishing fore 
getting a line. Have one ready. Discount to the 
trade. Address METAL LINE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, 1099 Dawson Street, N. Y. City. 
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Ready at last! 
A Book every 
Sportsman will 
want— 


Illustration from ‘Camping and Woodcraft’ 


HORACE KEPHART’S 
Book of 


Camping and Woodcraft 


It is with great pleasure that we are now able to announce the publication in book form of 
what was probably the most widely read and popular series of articles which ever appeared in 
a sportsman’s magazine, Since the publication of Mr. Kephart’s articles on Camping and Wood- 
craft in ‘‘Field and Stream’’ we have received hundreds of letters from our readers inquiring, 
“When will the book be out?’ 

It is not necessary to tell old readers of “Field and Stream” what a valuable boc” this is. 
To our newer friends we have only to say that this is the most complete guide book of wilderness 
equipment and wilderness living yet published, by a man who loves the wild, by a_man with 
scholarly attention to smallest details, and, best of all, by a man who can write. Verily this 
book is a classic. 


Price (cloth) $1.50 net; prepaid $1.60; (leatier) $2.00, prepaid $2.10. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


By adding $1.00 to the price of the book (remitting us $2.50) we will send a cloth- 
bound copy of “Camping and Woodcraft,’ prepaid, and ‘Field and Stream” for one 
year. If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream,” we will extend your 
subscription one year from the date on which it expires. Regular price of the book and 
“Field and Stream” is $3.10. Or, if you want the leather-bound edition, send us $3.00. 

















Make all orders payable to 


FIELD AND STREAM, Inc., 
35 West 2ist Street - . NEW YORK 
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HENRY WELLINGTON WACK, F.R.G.S. 


Mr. Wack was one of the earliest writers in FigLp ANbD STREAM, 
and is known to its readers as ‘‘Mark Biff.”’ Since his active 
participation in its editorial department, he has lived abroad 
and traveled and hunted in many parts of the Old World. 
Although still a young man, Mr. Wack has been such a spirited 
nomad and such a keen observer, that at the age of thirty- 
seven he is packed with a greater variety of field and forest ex- 
perience than has contributed to the good health and adventure 
of the majority of American sportsmen. He is the author 
of ‘*Big Game on the Congo,” ‘In the Snow of the Alps,” 

‘The Fish and Game of Florida,” ‘‘In Thamesland,” and a 
number of historical and purely literary volumes 
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JIM HINRY’S PERSUASION 


A STORY OF FOX HUNTING AND NEGRO SUPERSTITION 


By PLUMMER F. JONES 


along the edge of a rocky, wood- 

ed cliff, and fell with mellow 
softness against a long, cultivated hill- 
side. The first night of October had 
brought its frost, and a thin tracery of 
white lay on the shaded side of each row 
of dark-green stubbles, where there had 
been cut on the day before a crop of Vir- 
ginia tobacco. A log cabin, single- 
roomed, with loft above, stood half way 
up the hillside. Before the door were 
drooping hollyhocks and old-fashioned 
sunflowers, and out in the truck-garden, 
near-by, the sweet potato vines, wilted by 
the frost, were blackening in the sun. 

A middle-aged negro man, wearing a 
hickory shirt and a well-patched pair of 
overalls, came out of the door with a 
bucket on each arm, and went slowly 
down the hill towards the spring, singing 
an old-fashioned negro hymn in a minor 
key. A long, lanky hound, that had 
been curled up in a spot of sunshine 
against the house, arose, stretched him- 


. * HE early morning sunshine stole 


self, and trotted slowly down the hill, 
finally passing his master, and hiding 
himself in the bushes that grew along 
the bank of the creek. Just before 
reaching the spring, which was buried 
in a clump of alders near the creek, the 
negro stopped and called loudly: 

“Hyah, Nimrod, hyah! Come back 
hyah to me, suh!” The hound still 
moved about in the bushes, as if reluc- 
tant to come. “Ain’t you gwinter mine 
me when I talks to you, suh? Dawg, is 
you a fool? I done tole you more’n 
once not to go ’cross dat creek, an’ you 
doan’ pay no mo’ ’tention to me den ef 
I ain’t a-boardin’ of you. Dat’s how 
Speed ca’ht his death—foolin’ ’roun’ 
over dar whar he didn’t had no bizness. 
Now, you wanter go an’ git dem things 
ah’t you, too.” 

The dog sneaked back with his tail 
curled between his legs, and sat de- 
jectedly beside his master as he leaned 
over and began to dip water from the 
spring. Suddenly the negro stopped, 
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pushed himself hastily from the spring, 
arose to his feet, and said aloud to him- 
self: 

“Well, I ’clar’ ’*fo’ Gawd ef somebody 
ain’ try to fix me! What dat stick doin’ 
stuck ’side my spring? Who dat got 
anything ’ginst me? What I done? I 
wouldn’t tetch a drop o’ watah outen dis 
spring fer nothin’. Name o’ Gawd!” 

While the negro stood there deliber- 
ating as to what was best to be done, a 
young man on horseback forded the 
creek from the opposite side and stopped 
his horse suddenly in the footpath beside 
the spring. 


a 


food morning, Jim Hinry,” he said, 
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there yesterday. But I wouldn’t be 
afraid of a little dogwood stick if it were 
cooked with my dinner. What harm 
could it do stuck in the sand by your 
spring ?” 

“Harm, boss Peyton? *I'would do a 
heap o’ harm ef de right man put it dar. 
I thought ole man Davy might ’a’ done 
it. Ef he had I wouldn’ ’a’ drank no 
mo’ watah outen dis spring fer dis here 
plantation o’ yourn. Dat ole man keep 
me skeered all de time. He mad wid me 
evy sence I took his hawg up fer rootin’ 
up my corn. I wouldn’ ’a’ done it, but 
dat ole sow got a nose she ken poke thoo 
de fenee an’ root up de third row o’ taters 





“A log cabin stood half way up the hillside” 


with easy accent. “Something gone 
wrong with your spring? What’s the 
matter ?” 


“Good mornin’, boss Peyton,” returned 
the colored man. “What de mattah? 
Somebody done been hyah foolin’ wid 
my spring. Look at dattah stick stuck 
‘side dat plank. Now I got to move dis 
spring. I wouldn’ tetch none o’ dis 
watah fer nothin’. Boss Peyton, who 
you reck’n done dat?” 

“There ’tis again, Jim Hinry; allow- 
ing yourself to be worried by those out- 
rageous superstitions of yours. School- 
boys did it, Jim Hinry, just to worry 
you. Those Davis boys put the stick 


wid. Evy sence I took her up ole man 
Davy been tellin’ folks he gwine goof 
me. He pass me ’bout a mont’ ago an’ 
roll dem ar yaller eyes o’ his’n at me 
an’ said: ‘Seben years ain’ too long fer 
me!’ I been skeered nigh-bout to death 
evy sence. Dey tell me dat ar ole man 
totes dried snake-haids in his pocket all 
de time. Ole man Moze Spratley whar 
died las’ year foun’ a stick stuck ’side 
his spring—an’ ole man Davy stuck it 
dar, too—an’ dat po’ ole man never did 
git over de headache. Had ’em clean 
twell he died. Yassuh, I’se skeered 0’ 
sticks ’roun’ my spring!” 

“Have it your way, Jim, but I came to 
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see you for another purpose. That house 
up there at the end of the yard is ready 
for you. I’ve had it put in first-class 
order. And as for your strange belief 
that anything will trouble you up there, 
I simply am ashamed of you, that’s all. 
Ashamed of you, after the raising you’ve 
had. When can you come?” 

The negro looked down, shifted un- 
easily, and appeared to be considerably 
troubled. 

“Boss Peyton,” he said, “gimme des 
a little mo’ time to think. You know ef 
‘tis anybody in de worl’ I would come 
fer hit would be you. But gimme mo’ 
time. Lemme think some mo’ ’bout it. 
I didn’t had no res’ while I was over 
dar, an’ my po’ dawgs dey was kep’ in 
mis’ry all de time. I couldn’ work none, 
an’ I couldn’ res’ none, an’ I couldn’ 
hunt none, an’ Gawd knows I didn’ know 
what to do. I des had to leave an’ come 
over hyah. An’ I ain’ had no trouble 
sence I come, neither.” 

“All right, Jim Hinry; after to-night 
you will forget all about that ‘hant’ of 
yours. He has disturbed your dogs for 
the last time. The boys are going to 
have the first fox-chase of the season 
to-night. We want everything in the 
shape of a hound within four miles of 
this place to join us. When you hear 
the horn blow, turn Nimrod out and 
let him into the hunt. We are going to 
show you what worried your dog, Speed.” 

“All right, boss Peyton. I’ll turn him 
out, but ’tain’t no use. All las’ winter 
y’all runned dat thing over dar—when 
my dawg Speed wan’ runnin’ it—an’ 
you ain’ never ca’ht it yit. Dat ain’ no 
fox, boss,” Jim Hinry continued, myste- 
riously shaking his head. “Whyn’t y'all 
stop projikin’ wid dat thing? *Twill des 
ruin dem dawgs de way Speed was ruint. 
I hates to see y’all boys so reckliss. Dis 
thing o’ runnin’ sperits at night is a 
mighty seris thing.” 

The young man rode off up the hill. 
He would have smiled if he had not been 
so thoroughly exasperated at the negro’s 
utter abandonment to his superstitions. 
Jim Hinry watched him until he got 
out of sight, then he looked about until 
he found a dead limb of a tree, and with 
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it he pried the dogwood stick out of the 
wet sand, and flung it far out in the 
bushes. He then made a cross mark in 
the sand with his foot, spat in it, and 
then slowly dipped up the water and 
started up the hill towards the house. 

When about half way up the hill, a 
rabbit, which had been frightened by 
the hound from a clump of bushes in 
the field, crossed the path immediately 
in front of the colored man. 

“Dar!” said he. “Look like ev’ything 
is set ’ginst me to-day! I ain’ gwine 





“What dat stick doin’ stuck ’side my spring?” 


cross dat ole hyar track; I got mis’ry 
nuff in my stummuck now, ’*dout huntin’ 
fer mo’.” And getting out of the path, 
he walked entirely around the clump of 
bushes whence the rabbit had come, and 
carried the water slowly on to the house. 

Peyton Preston and his younger 
brother, Cary, had gone out to “batch” 
(as they called it) at their grandfather’s 
old estate, “Temple Hill,” a mile or two 
from the county seat village. Peyton 
had a law office in the village, where he 
stayed most of the time, and Cary had 
just graduated from a medical school, 
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and had come home to begin his practice 
upon the people of the countryside. Jim 
Hinry had come over to help him unpack 
his things, but there was one long box 
which Cary judiciously kept concealed 
from Jim Hinry’s view. It contained a 
skeleton with phosphorescent eye-sockets 
with which he had played many a prank 
in his schoo] days. He had brought it 
to add to his sture of souvenirs. 

A year previous to the time when the 
boys moved into Temple Hill, Jim 
Hinry had unaccountably left his little 
house down on the hillside and moved 
into a log cabin across the creek in a 
remote corner of the estate. The white 
manager of the place had sent word to 
Peyton that Jim had suddenly moved 
away from the house and that he could 
not be induced to return. This was ex- 
ceedingly disappointing to Peyton and 
Cary. They had counted on having Jim 
Hinry and his family with them before 
making their plans to move to Temple 
Hill. They needed a reliable colored 
family to look after things during their 
absences, which were frequent. And 
Jim Hinry’s was the family they needed, 
for Jim Hinry was honest to a fault; he 
never left home at night, except for an 
occasional possum-hunt, and his wife 
was the best cook in the county. 

Peyton had tried every art of per- 
suasion and had coaxed the negro with 
the most tempting offers, but Jim Hinry 
remained obdurate. He just couldn’t 
decide. Something had to be done, so 
Peyton set about to undermine Jim 
Hinry’s ghost theories. He determined 
that he would catch the fox or other 
varmint that had disturbed Jim Hinry’s 
dogs so grievously, and prove to the 
negro how groundless were his fears. 

The sun had just set when Jim Hinry, 
from his cabin on the hillside, heard 
Peyton Preston blow his horn up at the 
“hig house.” As he untied the fraved rope 
which held the lank hound, now whining 
with eagerness to go, he said to him: 

“Now, Nim, you may go an’ hunt 
wid dem ar yuther houn’s, an’ I hopes 
you will do de bes’ you kin; but whatever 
you does, dawg, fer Gawd’s sake doan’ 
run nothin’ dat ain’t dar!” 
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Two or three neighboring packs, with 
here and there some lean straggler from 
a negro’s cabin, and three or four young 
men on horseback, responded to the call. 
It was an ideal night for the chase. The 
air, which by morning was to be stinging 
with frost, was damp and mellow, and a 
line of fog hung white in the moonlight 
above the creek as far as eye could 
see. , 

The hounds circled in all directions 
from the sloping lawn at Temple Hill, 
where they started; but not the least 
breath of a trail could they find. They 
then passed down through the long pas- 
ture, passed the graveyard, went through 
the oak woods into the pines, and still 
not a sound from a member of the 
pack. At length there was a yelp from 
over the creek, fully half a mile away, 
and then came a long howl, and then a 
series of yelps told that Nimrod had 
started something in the cliffs just back 
of Jim Hinry’s house. It was a great 
surprise. Nobody had dreamed that a 
fox could ever be found in that section ; 
but in ten minutes more every hound 
had gotten in shape and was putting in 


full voice. Down the creek they went 
like a tempest, their voices growing 


fainter and fainter until they reached a 
great body of fallen pines and under- 
brush two miles away, where the desper- 
ate game between fox head-work and 
hound nose-skill was to be played. 
Peyton saw his brother Cary gallop 
back to the house and come out again 
and mount his horse with something 
long and white in his arms. He disap- 
peared around a hill, going in the di- 
rection of the cliffs behind Jim Hinry’s 
house, where the start had been made. 
The other fellows followed the hounds 
down the creek, and their voices could 
be heard encouraging them as they dou- 
bled and turned in the tangled pines 
Peyton stopped his horse on the road- 
side above Jim Hinry’s house, listening 
to the hounds from the saddle. He knew 
by that instinct natural to a fox-hunter 
that the fox (if it were a fox) would 
return along the cliffs whence he had 
started, and that if the run down the 
creek-bottoms was a stiff one, the animal 
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would seek a hole in the cliffs near by. 
His brother Cary was also familiar with 
fox tactics, and Peyton suspected that 
that knowledge had something to do 
with Cary’s disappearance in the direc- 
tion of the cliffs with that strange-look- 
ing object in his arms. 

Peyton sat in his saddle listening to 
the hounds as they turned and doubled 
far down the creek. He goon heard the 





“Ole man Davey, what cuts wood an’ tricks 


folks” 


tramp of feet in the dead leaves. The 
bushes opened, and Jim Hinry stepped 
into the road beside his horse. 

“Boss Peyton, I feel mighty bad,” 
he said. 
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“What’s the matter, Jim Hinry?” 

“Dem dawgs staht dat thing right 
*ginst my house in de cliffs. Dey say 
dey uster be ole graveyard up dar in de 
woods. I ain’ nevah see nothin’ up dar 
but some ole vines an’ a ole rock wid 
things cut on it: but I doan’ like de way 
dem dawgs whines. Listen at Nim. He 
hark like ole Speed uster do *fo’ he died.” 

“Jim Hinry,” said Peyton, “I want 
you to tell me about that dog, Speed, of 
yours. What was the rea! cause of his 
death ?” 

“Well, boss Peyton, dat dawg died in a 
mighty curis way. I doan’ like to talk 
‘bout it much. He toted a ole hone 
’roun’ in his mouth fer three or fo’ days 

a dainjus lookin’ bone it was, too— 


an’ wouldn’ let nobody tetch it. i tried 
to take it fum him, an’ dat fool dawg 
bit at me. Sometimes he would turn 
de bone loose an’ snatch at de very wr 


like “twas somep’m dar. Dat dawg 
skeered me!” 

“How did he Well, 
dunno. Gawd knows! I hear him how] 
at night like he see somep’m, an’ de nex’ 
when I went to de spring, 
d in de path.” 


die? boss, | 


mornin’, 
Speed was de; 
“Anything wrong with him?” 





“He had a bunch o’ long red ha’r 
wropped ’round’ his lef’ hine leg. Gawd 
knows whar it come fur.” continued the 
negro mysteriously. “But *twas turri- 
ble.” 

“VYassuh. he was a good dawg de 


hes’ dawg I evah owned. Dat po dawg” 
—he spoke with a quaver in his voice— 
uster keep me in meat all de fall. I 
could go out in de fus’ part 0’ de night 
an’ ketch three an’ fo’ possums, an’ den 
lav down an’ sleep tell des’ *fo’ day, an’ 
vo out agin an’ de dawg would tree some- 
times two an’ three coons ‘fo’ sun-up. 
Dat was ’fo’ he commence seein’ things 
Me an’ him ea’ht a heap o’ var- 
Speed was a dawg what 


so bad. 
mints, we did. 
was a dawg.” 

Jim mused, listening to the hounds 
as they trailed and cireled far down in 
the tangled pines on the creck. He was 
plainly uneasy. The start had been 
made on his side of the creek—just what 
he had not expected. Suppose it was not 
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a fox but—something else. Suppose 
they lost that “thing” as for the past 
year the same hounds had lost out 
around the old graveyards and settle- 
ments across the creek on the Temple 
Hill place! Jim Hinry could hardly 
bear the thought. 

“Boss Peyton,” said he, rnueasily, as 
if seeking opposition to his lugubrious 
views, “dat ain’ no fox dem dawgs is 
ahfter. Jes listen how moun’ful Nim 
do bark!” 

They sat there in silence, neither of 
them saying a word. 

“Yas, I ought not to let dat dawg go 
in dat hunt to-night. Dat was de only 
thing I didn’ like *bout Speed—he would 
run things at night.” 

“What things, Jim?” 

“You know what I mean. Dat dawg 
was born to see sperits an’ run hants, 
an’ dey worried him to his ve’y grave.” 

“Jim Hinry, vou ought to be ashamed 
of yourself.” 

“Doan go talkin’ like dat, boss Pey- 
ton. I knows dat dawg would run 
things. An’ *twas a nest of ’em on de 
Temple Hill place, too. We went out 
one night. when things had got sorter 
lonesome-like, an’ T felt sorter nervious 
anyhow ; an’ Speed, he struck de track 0’ 
somep’m right dar nigh de ole kitchen, 
an’ he run dat thing all de way to whar 
ole man Dan’l got burnt up in his 
house. All de way dat dawg was whinin’ 
an’ whis’lin’ like he was wile; an’ den he 
was jumpin’ up an’ snatchin’ at de ve’y 
a’r like ’twas somep’m dar. But I ain’ 
see nothin’. When dat dawg reach de 
ole burnt chimbley place he sneak back 
wid his tail tucked, nigh-bout skeered to 
death. He seed somep’m dar, an’ he 
couldn’ stan’ de looks o’ it.” 

Peyton understood the case. An old, 
lank, female fox had raised a litter of 
young near the Temple Hill place, where 
she would have access to the poultry 
vard, and she used almost superhuman 
efforts to avoid capture. She had prac- 
ticed every wile known to fox art, and 
had fooled Jim Hinry completely. In 
the case of Jim Hinry’s scare at the old 
chimney place, Peyton knew a stray cat, 
probably gone wild, had caused the trou- 
ble, and he suggested it to the negro. 





But Jim denied it strenuously. He told 
about how one night he and Speed went 
out to hunt when both were feeling par- 
ticularly well. “Speed’s tail was curled 
up so tight on his back hit nigh’bout lif’ 
his hine legs off’n de ground,” explained 
Jim Hinry. Speed struck a “hant- 
track” near the old graveyard and ran 
it all night. e When he came home the 
next morning the cold sweat was drip- 
ping off his back. Jim Hinry said 
nothing but “sperits” could make a dog 
sweat. And he said: “When a dawg 
whistle an’ whine an’ jump at what ain’ 
dar, ’tis a hant dar, dat what ’tis!” 

Peyton asked Jim Hinry if he had 
ever seen the “thing” that Speed was 
compelled so often to follow. 

“Nawsuh,.I ain’ nevah see it. I know 
hit mus’ be a turrible-lookin’ thing; but 
des to satusfy me, I bleeve I would like 
to stan’ ’way off ’n’ git des one glimpse 
of it. But name o’ Gawd—what would 
I do?” 

They sat again in silence listening to 
the hounds. At length Jim Hinry asked 
Peyton if he knew why it was that some 
dogs would run hants and others would 
not. The young man did not know. 

Jim Hinry said he had not known 
why it was until about a year before. 
when he was at Ransom’s Mill, and old 
man Davy Spratley, “whar cuts wood 
an’ tricks folks,” was telling somebody 
about the matter, and he heard him say 
that if a dog ever got a taste of a drop 
“o’ bres’ milk” he would see “sperits” all 
his life. Then he recollected that his 
dog had come from a certain colored 
family that had “a heap o’ women folks 
in it, an’ lots o’ chillen,” and it was 
currently reported that they “fixed” their 
puppies in that way. 

And the colored man, now dead in 
earnest, solemnly declared that there 
was but one thing in the world that 
would “cyo it in a dawg.” One must 
find two limbs on a graveyard tree “dat 
squeak when dey rub together in de 
win’,” and one must cut the bark off 
where they touch, and then tea must be 
made out of the bark and given to the 
dog to drink. This remedy, Jim said, 
was a positive cure for a dog’s seeing 
things at night. He had not known of 
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the remedy until after Speed had died. 
If he had the poor dog would have been 
living still. 

By this time the hounds were return- 
ing rapidly up the valley of the creek. 
They turned, reached the woods, and 
came along the crest of the rocky hills. 
They were headed straight for the bluffs 
back of Jim Hinry’s house. The end of 
the race was in sight. 

“Come, Jim Hinry, let’s go get the 
brush. I?ll show you the lank, gray 
‘varmint’ that worried your dog Speed 
to death !” 

The negro was still reluctant to go, 
declaring at every step that he knew it 
was no fox. ‘The hounds crossed an 
open field just in sight of the cliffs. Jim 
Hinry’s Nimrod was leading the pack. 
The lank hound was fairly flying and 
singing out his breath in the eagerness 
of the pursuit. 

“Law-w-w-d! Des look at Nim,” 
shouted Jim Hinry, “an’ listen how he 
do squeal an’ whine! Dat dawg see 
somep’m an’ ’tain’ no fox, neither!” They 
rounded the hillside and dashed into the 
bluff not two hundred yards from Jim 
Hinry’s house. 

“Name o’ Gawd, whar is dem houn’s 
bringin’ dat thing?” said Jim Hinry. 

The chase came abruptly to an end. 
For a minute everything was as quiet 
as a grave. Then a series of hollow, 
muffled barks, with now and then some 
snorts and growls from a tangle of up- 
rooted trees told that the fox had taken 
to a hole in the ground. 

“Grounded!” exclaimed Peyton. 
“Come, Jim Hinry, let’s go and dig him 
out!” The other boys were returning 
on horseback along the wooded hills. 
Peyton seized Jim Hinry by the arm 
and made him come. Just before reach- 
ing the place, Peyton caught a glimpse 
of his brother Cary, as he slipped behind 
a large oak tree. Jim Hinry was too 
much disturbed to notice it, and Peyton 
had no idea why Cary was not with the 
other boys. But he said nothing. 

Just as they reached the spot in the 
dense shade where the chase had stopped 
Nimrod leaped backwards out of a hole 
and began to roll about on the ground 
and bite himself as if he were wild. A 


half dozen of the other hounds caught 
the contagion, and in a minute the whole 
pack were like mad dogs, tumbling about 
in the leaves. Peyton’s fox-hunting ex- 
perience told him in an instant that the 
hounds had scratched into a nest of 
bumblebees under the log; but Jim 
Hinry’s fertile mind had placed another, 
and a far more lugubrious interpreta- 
tion upon the incident. He made a wild 
leap backwards in his effort to get out 
of the place, turned and ran almost into 
the outstretched arms of a skeleton, half 
covered with a sheet and standing in the 
moonlight beside a great oak tree. The 
phosphorescent eye-sockets gleamed like 
fox-fire in the semi-darkness. 

“Name o’ Gawd A’mighty!” howled 
Jim Hinry. “Lemme git away fum dis 
place!” 

He went down the hill like something 
possessed, riding the bushes and tearing 
down vines as he ran. Finally, his foot- 
steps could no longer be heard. He had 
reached his house. 

When young Cary Preston came out 
from behind his oak and explained the 
situation to the boys who had all 
gathered in, there was another season 
of rolling and yelling there in the leaves ; 
but this time it was an agony, not of 
bee-stings, but of mirth. 

Cary and Peyton wrapped the sheet 
around the skeleton and rode back home. 
“We'll hear from this,” said Cary. “He’ll 
leave this side.” 

The next morning, long before day- 
light, they thought they heard commo- 
tions about the yard at Temple Hill. 
About sunrise Peyton went out and saw 
Jim Hinry’s steer team standing in front 
of the house down at the end of the yard. 
He walked down to where the negro was 
unloading some tables and chairs. 

“Boss Peyton,” he said, “I ain’ slep’ a 
wink. Dis is de las’ load o’ my stuff. 
We is all right hyah. Yassuh, I done 
lef? dat scan’lous place ovah dar whar 
dem po’ houn’s was wyras’lin’ wid de 
sperits on de groun’. I seed de thing 
that werried my dawg Speed to death. 
His eye-balls was des about de size 0’ 
my fis’ an’ dey was shinin’ like fiah! I 
’clar’ *fo? Gawd I doan’ blame de po’ 
dawg fer dyin’ !” 








HOW JOE LE POINT FOUND 
EYE-GLASS LAKE 


By SID HOWARD 


NOT MANY MEN HAVE THE GOOD 


FORTUNE TO FIND SUCH FISHING 


AS WE DID UPON THE EYE-GLASS, IN THE ONTARIO WILDERNESS, THAT 
TIME WITH JOE LE POINT. NOWADAYS, WHEN BOASTFUL PEOPLE TALK 
TO US OF TROUT THEY USED TO CATCH IN CERTAIN WATERS OF 
THEIR NATIVE PLACES OR IN STREAMS FARAWAY, IT BORES US INTENSELY 


NCE, in the great pinery of the 
() Upper Muskoka, the Gilmore 
sawmill settled like a huge, 
white moth, and ate the forest nap from 
off twenty townships. Half a thousand 
men conspired to help feed her, and all 
the woods about were ranged and culled 
for pine. Night and day the summer 
long the high, shrill sing of the saws 
pitched the tune for waiting silence on 
a hundred hidden lakes among the hills, 
while the smoke from the towering waste 
burner smudged the sky from dawn to 
dark. 

The largest living saw mill in the 
world one time, they say; it was a ghost 
of a mill, when first we suddenly saw it 
looming in the earliest light of dawn, 
three years ago. White, wan, sepulchral, 
in the midst of a square desert mile of 
lumber scraps and sawdust, it struck the 
silent note of tragedy like a derelict at 
sea. Painted signs, strangely contrast- 
ing the empty, wasted loneliness, reared 
upright on posts at intervals among the 
wooden rubbish—*No smoking.” And 
close by, where five hundred men and 
a million dollars worth of fresh-sawn, 
clean-smelling lumber piles had thus of 
old been warned and guarded—fresh 
deer tracks in the sodden sawdust! 

Back at the level edge of the mill yard, 
where the hill slips down out of the 
bush, still circles the deserted, white- 
washed, saw-mill village, though now the 
mill itself is down. 


Iiere, where once a thousand Gilmore 
people slept and ate, in the end of a long- 
stretched-out, door-and-windowed barn, 
Peter Gagnon and his wife keep house 
in the old-time “boarding camp,” with 
fuel enough to last two hundred years, 
already cut, and spread out before them 
on the ground like a wooden farm. 

Peter it was who referred us to Joe 
Le Point on that dim, gray morning 
when the freight train laid us, like two 
chilly eggs, on the station platform, and 
snaked away through the smothered hills. 
We had found our way up the mile-and- 
a-half of rusty siding through the ghosts 
of the lumber piles, and knocked at the 
only door wherein it seemed, by wood- 
craft signs, that life, perhaps, might still 
exist. 

Peter thrust half his muscular body 
out of an upstairs window. He was clad 
in a short, white, cotton undershirt. 

“Good mornin’,” said he, with genial 
good nature, and a genial gentleman we 
found him, despite the fact that his sleep 
had been disturbed. Forty deserted 
heds he has at his disposal if you pass 
that way, and a village of empty houses 
wherein he will keep you for a song. 
Being a fly fisherman, he will talk enter- 
tainingly o’ nights, and also tell you the 
location of every rapid and every lake 
with trout throughout the Gilmore lim- 
its, he having counted the pine and fig- 
ured the board measure on every acre of 
them. 
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“The largest living sawmill in the world it was at one time, 


But he won’t tell you about Eye-Glass 
Lake. He will talk it, but he won’t tell. 

“There’s a man asleep in the end of 
the house,” said he from the window 
that morning. “Perhaps he would go 
with you.” 

“Has he a canoe?” 

“Yes, he has a Peterboro.” 

“What’s his name?” 

“Joe Le Point.” 

“We'll go and ask him.” 

Peter shut the window and retired, 
probably to bed, for the sun was not yet 
risen. We, however, proceeded quite 
calmly down the length of the sawdust 
street to call on Mr. Le Point. It was 
early for calling, but we had nothing 
else to do. 

We climbed the wide, warped steps 
and knocked at the end door. There was 
no response. We glanced in at the un- 
curtained window. On a cheap, frowsy- 
looking bed, in all his clothes except his 
hat and boots, the early light revealed 
a man asleep on the broad of his back. 
We knocked again, with no result. 
Finally we gently tried the door. It 
was not locked, but it sagged on its 
hinges, clinging to the floor. 

Suddenly from far down in the rattles 
of a man’s throat came the roar of an 
oath. 


they say” 


“Lift, damn ye; lift and shove at the 
same time.” 

We did so and stood inside. 

“Now, what in hell do you want?” 
said the man. 

He was a dark, shock-headed brute, 
with a stubble chin and blood-shot eyes. 

“We want to get a guide and a canoe,” 
said we. 

“Where are you going?” 

“Fishing.” 

“What fur?” 

“Speckled trout.” 

“How many are there of ye?” 

“Two.” 

The man lay silent. 

“Will you go?” 

“T’ll_ go if you pay the price,” he 
burst out fiercely. 

“How much do you want?” we asked. 

He strained his heavy head up off the 
pillow, glowering under his black French 
brows, and his stubble jaw reached out 
with the aggressive ferocity of a thug’s. 

“Two dollars and a half a day—myself 
and canoe,” roared he, like a threat. 

We breathed more freely. 

“We'll let you know,” said I, loath to 
clinch matters without private consulta- 
tion. 

“T don’t give a damn if you do or 
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not,” said he, and his head fell back on 
the pillow like a cannon ball. 

We had difficulty again in shutting the 
door. 

“Pull, body-blast you; lift and pull,” 
roared Joe. 

We did so, and stood once more on 
the stoop. Around us the deserted lum- 
ber yards were just flashing the first yel- 
low rays of the sun. 

“We seem to be up against it,” 
Dolph. 

ae go and see Gagnon again,” sug- 
gested I. 


said 


“We ate lunch presently 


Peter was up by this time putting a 
fire on in his kitchen. 

“T’d go with you myself,” said he, “but 
| expect the Missis in on the train to- 
day. She’s been out at the front, and 
I’ve got to get two weeks’ dishes washed 
before she gets home.” 

“What’s the matter with that desper- 
ado down the line?” asked Dolph. 

“Tis wife and two children died, one 
on top the other, last winter,” explained 
Mr. Gagnon, “and he’s been drunk ever 


since. He’ll be all right once you get 
him away in the woods. He knows the 
country pretty well, for he fire ranges 
here every summer. You stop and have 
breakfast with me, and we'll arrange 
about it after.” 

That’s how we came to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mr. Joe Le Point, and I 
set it down in full, because, had it not 
been for Joe’s peculiarities that day, we 
never would have fished in Eye-Glass 
Lake. 

* * * * 
It was a basswood Peterboro, very old 





with no very good grace” 


and very heavy, for the water had gotten 
through the paint, and exposed bass- 
wood takes up water like a sponge. 
We’d been portaging up the old logging 
road for the best part of two hours. Joe, 
under the canoe, had been cursing un- 
reservedly every step of the way. Also 
he had been sweating profusely, being 
sadly out of condition from the misuse 
of whiskey. Altogether, it was a surly 
business, and, when he set the canoe 
down for the twentieth time to mop his 
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head and swear unhampered, we felt that 
the fishing would have to be mighty 
good to make up for the rest of it. 

“What in blazes you fellows want to 
come in here for I don’t know,” said 
Joe. “Nobody fishes Foreman’s Lake.” 

“Gagnon told us it was only a mile- 
and-a-half portage,” said we. 

“Mile and a half hell,”’, said Joe 
fiercely. “This is a winter road, and it 
hasn’t been cut out since they drawed 
logs ten years ago.” 

“How much farther is it to the lake?” 
asked I. 

“Cursed if I know,” said Joe. “It’s 
worse from now on. It’s a winter road, 
I tell you, and it’s wet from the time 
the snow melts till the ice freezes. After 
the rain we’ve had this week the next 
half of it will be soft as porridge under- 
neath, and wetter on top than old Dan 
Mackevay’s whiskey.” 

But Joe lied. The road rose grad- 
ually to higher ground, and presently 
started to climb the hill into the hard- 
wood. Here the bush was clean and 
open, for the leaves were not fully out 
vet. The trail, however, gradually grew 
less distinct, and presently, to our dis- 
may, gave out altogether. A few stumps 
and an old skidway marked the end. 
Beyond was the clean, open floor of the 
hardwoods in spring, but not a blaze, 
even, to mark a trail. 

Joe put the canoe down and swore 
some more. 

“What time is it?” asked he. 

“Twenty minutes to three,” said I. 

“What!” exclaimed Joe, “is it past 
noon ?” 

“Tt certainly is,” said we. 
hungry ?” 

“Hungry, no,” growled Joe. “But I’m 
damn thirsty. What I want to know 
is why the sun’s over here in the east.” 

“That’s not east, that’s west,” said 
Dolph, coldly. 

“Damn strange thing, then,” returned 
Joe, slapping the black flies off his neck. 

“Took here,” demanded I, “where are 
we, anyway.” 

“Cussed if I know, sport,” said Joe. 

We fell silent. 

“This seems to me like a ‘draw’ road,” 


“Are you 
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said Dolph. “It came this far and no 
farther, for here was the last skidway. 
See, this was the turn-out where they 
switched the logging sleighs around to 
go back.” 

“That’s what it is all right,” 
Joe. 

“Well, you’re a deuce of a guide at 
two and a half a day,” said Dolph. 

Joe continued to slap black flies off his 
ears, unabashed. 

“You see boys, I’ve had a lot of trou- 
ble this last winter,” said he. “I ain’t 
knowed what time o’ day it was since 
February. I thought it was forenoon all 
along.” 

“What’s that got to do with it?” de- 
manded we. 

“Tt’s got a lot to do with it when you 
take your bearings by the sun,” retorted 
Joe; “we came in west instead of east.” 

“Then we’re not on the right trail at 
all,” said we. 

“We certainly ain’t,” said Joe. 

Dolph and I looked at each other. 

“We'd better have dinner,” said [, 
finally. 

“Just as you say, boys,” said Joe, 
cheerfully. “I’m here to do what I’m 
told.” 

His manner had changed. He was 
evidently sobering up under the in- 
fluence of hard work and perspiration. 

“Suppose we go over this hill and see 
if we can strike a creek. We need water 
to boil the tea.” 

He swung the canoe up over his head 
again, adjusted the paddles and started 
off through the hardwoods. There was 
no vestige of a trail, but the walking was 
fairly clear. 

We climbed over the hill and de- 
scended the further slope. No sign of 
water rewarded us, and Joe began to 
swear, his muffled oaths reverberating 
from the hollow under the canoe. At 
last he stopped and put his burden down. 

“T’m goin’ to climb a tree,” said he. 

He picked a big sugar maple, flung 
down his hat and began to climb. Dolph 
and I sat down and lit our pipes to 
smudge the flies. 

Joe reached the first branch finally, 
and stopped to swear. Then he clam- 


agreed 
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bered leisurely aloft to where the tree 
swayed with his weight, and ensconced 
himself in a crotch. 

For two or three minutes we waited in 
silence. At length came a voice from 
above. 

“There’s quite a hollow about a mile 
to the west,” Joe was remarking in a 
tone of one who makes conversation. 

“Come on down out of that,” shouted 
Dolph, in disgust. 

Joe did so, moving leisurely as before. 

Finally he stood on the ground, re- 
adjusted his disarranged trousers and 
put on his hat. 

“Tf we had thought to bring a flask of 
something we wouldn’t need no water,” 
said he. He proceeded to make a fire 
and fry some bacon, and we ate lunch 
presently with no very good grace. 

“Now, boys,” said Joe, filling his pipe, 
“we’ve come this far; we’ve got all our 
camp outfit and grub. I’m good for this 
canoe and the ax, and you fellows seem 
to: be pretty good with the pack strap. 
Suppose we strike straight west to where 
I seen that hollow. Perhaps it’s a lake, 
and if it’s a lake I’ll bet it’s Eye-Glass 
Lake.” 

“What lake’s that?” demanded we. 
crossly. 

Somehow the temper of the partv had 
changed. Joe was now quite cheerful, 
while we were as surly as he had been 
since daylight. 

“Eye-Glass Lake ; didn’t vou ever hear 
about the Eye-Glass? Didn’t Gagnon 
tell you? If we can ever find Eye-Glass 
Lake you'll eatch trout till you can’t 
sleep for dreamin’.” 

We made hin: explain. 

“Tt’s Pete Gagnon’s private preserve,” 
said Joe. “He’s all the time blowin’ 
about it, but he won’t tell no one where 
it is. He found it bush rangin’ when 
the Gilmores first took up the limits. 
Lots of the boys used to know about it 
when the mill was runnin’, but nobody 
been there since but Pete. He has a trail 
liJazed to it, but I never struck it yet. 
I’d like to get a Peavy holt on Gagnon, 
once just, too,” added Joe softly. “He’s 
been talking so damn stout.” 

“There’s trout in it, you say?” 


“Trout! Why, I’ve seen Gagnon with 
‘em at the mill there—twenty inches 
long—dish pans full of ’em, biggest kind 
of speckled trout that grows in these 
waters.” 

“You mean gray lake trout,” said I, 
in alarm. Salmon trout all true fly fish- 
ermen despise. 

“T mean red speckled brook trout,” 
affirmed Joe, emphatically. “They live 
in the lake and grow fat, that’s all.” 

“Let’s take a chance,” said Dolph. 


* * * * 


The sun was slanting pretty low 
through “the clean, bare trunks of ‘he 
hardwoods, when hot, stiff-necked and 
fly-bitten, we suddenly came upon an 
old, rotting, corduroy logging road in 
the bottom of the valley. It swung eurv- 
ing in from away to the north, and con- 
tinued straight west ahead of us. Joe: 
with the canoe on his head, unhesita- 
tingly took to it like a big beetle. and 
we, single file with our packs, followed 
like a procession down a ten-foot road, 
level and straight as a street. 

“Must go somewhere,” remarked Joe. 

The hills narrowed down to a gorge, 
and presently we were walking over the 
bed of a brook, rocky walls on each side, 
the corduroy laid on stringers I’ke a 
causeway bridge, very rotten and impas- 
sable for teams, but easy enough afoot in 
moccasins, even with the packs, to pick a 
way from log to log. We came out on 
the shore of a beautiful little lake in the 
hills, our log road taking us right to the 
deep water like a wharf. The sun of 
late afternoon threw the reflection of the 
hills in a dark green circle around the 
shore, save immediately to the west. 
where the yellow light poured freely 
through a narrows like a golden gate 
from another little sheet of water be- 
yond. 

“Eye-Glass Lake, sure as Satan brands 
the stumps,” said Joe, slipping his old 
Peterboro into the water. It was clear 
as crystal, that water, and cold as a well. 

We set the packs thankfully amidships 
and climbed into our places. 

“Hand me that rod, Joe, vou old 
blackguard,” cried Dolph, his eyes shin- 
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“We came out on the shore of a lake in the 


hills” 


ing. “If there’s trout here Ill forgive 
you all.” 

Joe grinned, gave him the rod and 
started to bunt the canoe along with 
short, heavy, shoulder strokes. 

“T’ye always wanted to know where 
this lake was,” said he. “Gagnon would 
never tell.” 

“Tt’s a wonder that you—a fire ranger 
—wouldn’t know all about these woods,” 
said I, fitting my bait tip into the fer- 
rule. 

Joe grinned again. “A fire ranger 
don’t travel as much as you’d think,” 
said he, frankly. “You can see smoke 
a long ways from the top of a tree, and 
it rains quite a bit, you know.” 

“What’s rain got to do with it?” asked 
Dolph, running out his line. 

“Why, no fire ranger moves in rainy 
weather,” said Joe, surprised at our ig- 
norance. “What’s the use? Fire’s only 
run when its drv—dry as I am now.” 

We trolled with spinners round the 
rim of the first Eye-Glass without a 
strike. Gradually the flush of expecta- 
tion waned. 

The afternoon was getting late, and 


it would soon be time to make a camp. 

“If we only had some minnies,” said 
Joe. 

“Tf we only had a guide,” interjected 
Dolph, exasperated. 

“Hard words,” said Joe. “Hard words, 
hoys, to a man who’s had trouble like 
I’ve had.” 

He took a chew of tobacco and squint- 
ed up at the mellow light of the sinking 
sun. 

“We'll just buck through the narrows 
and try the other Evye-Glass,” said he. 

A fairly perceptible current flowed 
through the rocky cliff walls of the nar- 
rows. ‘They widened out into a basin— 
like a bay on each side. The canoe was 
in the stiffest part of the current at the 
most contracted part of the gateway, 
where a thirty-foot bridge would have 
spanned the gap. Our lines, trailing 
behind in the flow of water, reached to 
the center of the granite basin, where a 
deep, slow eddy circled. Suddenly my 
tip sprang and the rod doubled into a 
curve that sent my heart beating clear 
into my throat. With my thumb on the 
reel I struck with all my startled 
strength, and the split-bamboo broke 
sharp off at the butt. 

At the same time Dolph shouted 
aloud: 

“T’ve struck one.” 

His steel rod was bucking like the 
arched back of a broncho. 

Joe chuckled. 

“Now, do you believe there’s fish?” 
said Joe. 

“Get the canoe out of here,” com- 
manded Dolph. Get out into the 
open.” 

[ was still swearing at split bamboo 
and all the fishing-tackle retailers in 
Canada and the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Suddenly I grabbed my broken pole, 
and. reel in one hand, rod in the other, 
started to take in line like a sewing 
machine. 

The fish was still on. 

It took time to land that trout. Dolph 
had his in the net and flapping under 
the stern deck long before my broken 
outfit won out. He ran, and zigzagged, 








Part of our catch 


and dove. Finally, when he saw the 
canoe, he jumped clean out of the water, 
and at sight of him my heart leaped in 
my throat once more. But the gang 
hook held, and finally Joe got him. I 
relaxed, trembling all over, while Joe 
held him out in the net for me to see. 

“Now, will you believe there’s fish in 
Eye-Glass Lake?” said he. 

I looked, too full of joy for speech. 
A speckled trout, glistening, twenty 
inches or more long! 

“He’s about the same size as mine,’ 
said Dolph, and, sure enough, when Joe 
held them both up by the gills they were 
twins. 

“They'll go six or seven pounds be- 
tween ’em,” said Joe, judicially. “This 
eddy is full of trout. We’d best go 
ashore here on the point, and I’ll make 
camp and cook one of these for supper. 
You two fellows can take it in turns fish- 
ing and paddling till dark. Stay right 
here in this eddy. That’s where they 
are. I mind Gagnon telling me now 
how they mostly lay at one end or other 


> 





in Eye-Glass Lake 


of the narrows, according to which way 
the wind sets the current.” 

“Will they take a fly yet?” said Dolph. 
Somehow Joe’s prestige as an authority 
on trout seemed to have been suddenly 
restored. 

“Sure they will,” said Joe. “Try a 
Brown Hackle and a Parmachene Belle.” 

“That settles it,” said Dolph. “I for- 
give you, everything.” 


* * * * 


The Genial Party on the train was 
telling us about his trip. He had never 
enjoyed such luck before in his life. 

‘You should have been with us,” said 
he. “Why, I wouldn’t travel and por- 
tage like you fellows do for five hundred 
dollars. I don’t need to. I catch fish 
galore where I go, and I don’t have to 
travel half a mile on foot.” 

“Are you taking any out?” asked I. 

“Am I? Look here.” 

He fished his creel from under the seat 
and opened it up. It was filled with 
eight and nine-inch trout. 
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“What do you think of them?” said 
the Genial Party. 

“That’s the right size to eat,” said I. 

“You bet your fly-book it is,” said the 
Genial Party. “Where’s yours? Got 
any ?” 

“Come up forward into the baggage 
car and we’ll show you,” said I. 

The baggage man, the express man, 
the mail clerk and the Genial Party 
crowded around, while Dolph and I care- 
fully removed the moss from the top of 
the box. 

“Holy, hearty Isaac!” said the Bag- 
gage Man. 

“Gee D. W. Whittaker, look at the 
trout!” said the Express Man. 

“Where, in God’s name, did you get 
‘em ?” cried the Mail Clerk. 

The Genial Party stared, but 
never a word. 

“Biggest brook trout that ever come 


said 
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down the Northern,” said the Express 
Man, “as I’ve saw.” 

Dolph and I grinned. 

The Genial Party took a big breath. 

“Did I say I wouldn’t go where you 
fellows went for five hundred dollars?” 
demanded he. 

“That’s what you said,” admitted we. 

“Well, boys, I’m an old man and very 
fat. I can’t stand roughing it like I used 
to, but it would take five hundred dollars 
now to keep me from gotng. Where did 
you get ’em ?” 

“Eye-Glass Lake,” said Dolph. 

“And where in God’s section of Upper 
Canada is that?” demanded the Genial 
Party. 


“Well,” said I, remembering Pete 


Gagnon’s exclusive policy, and instantly 
with great presence of mind adopting 
it, “we love to talk about it, but we hate 
to tell. 


And we don’t intend to.” 











MOTORING AFTER GAME 


MR. EZRA H. FITCH, HIS FAMILY AND FRIEND, TRAVEL IN AN AUTOMOBILE 
FROM BANGOR INTO THE QUEBEC WILDERNESS—ONLY ONE SLIGHT MISHAP 
TO THE MACHINE IN 1,800 MILES, AND MUCH BAD GOING—MR, FITCH KILLS 
A MOOSE, AND THE WHOLE PARTY KILL TIME—AN INTERVIEW 


By ALVAH 


R. FITCH handed me a camp 
M chair. “You will probably find 
that more to your liking than 

these office chairs,” said he. 

The gentleman whom I had come to 
interview looked bronzed and weather 
beaten. 

“You must have had a great trip,” I 
commented, enthusing over his healthful 
appearance. 

“The most enjoyable I ever had,” said 
he. 

Now, Mr. Fitch, as, no doubt, many 
of the sportsmen who are customers of 
Abercrombie & Fitch will affirm, is a 
phlegmatice man, and says what he means 
—slowly. And a man who talks slowly 
and knows what he is discussing, is a joy 
forever to the interviewer. No uncertain 
and unpleasant allowances have to be 
made. 

Mr. Fitch has been taking automobile 
trips into the woods, he told me, for 
five consecutive years. When he said, 
therefore, that this was the best trip he 
had known, it meant in reality a good 
trip—a good story. 

By way of preparing me for a thor- 
ough understanding of the journey, he 
explained that in the summer of 1905 
he, with a party of friends, motored from 
Bangor, Maine, to Bic, Quebec, whence 
they returned their car by freight, and 
journeyed on to Quebec over the Inter- 
Colonial. 

This year they motored all the way 
from Bangor to Quebec, and that was 
but a leg of the trip, which extended 
northwest from Quebec into the wilder- 
ness, thence back to New York by way 
of Montreal. 

“We started from Bangor August 
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15th, my wife and daughter Edith, Mr. 
Ellwood Wilson and I, in a White 
steamer, with a complete camp outfit,” 
said Mr. Fitch, “and traveled northward 
over the old 1905 route, through Aroo- 
stook County, and stopped the first night 
at a place called MeManus’ Camp. 

“The start was propitious; the roads 
were good, and the weather invigorating. 

“The morning of the second day we 
reached Fort Kent, and ferried over the 
St. John River to Claire, N. B., and 
then went on down the river to Edmund- 
ston. From there we took a northerly 
direction, along the route of the Temis- 
couata Railroad, and arrived in the even- 
ing of the second day at the village of St. 
Alexandre, on the St. Lawrence River. 

“That was three hundred and twenty- 
five miles in two days, a very good run 
for such poor roads as these proved. 

“The third day we traveled one hun- 
dred and forty-five miles from St. Alex- 
andre to the city of Quebec, over the 
habitant road.” 

“What do you think of the St. Law- 
rence River and that habitant road?” I 
questioned. 

“T had seen the St. Lawrence many 
times before,” replied Mr. Fitch, “but it 
is a splendid, picturesque river and ex- 
ceedingly impressive in certain parts of 
it. The road in many places ran 
right along its bank, and a bold, rugged 
bank it is. To the left of us arose the 
hills, and sometimes the road ran up on 
the side of them, and down again into 
the valley beyond. And all along the 
way was a sprinkling of quaint homes of 
the habitants. 

“Qurs was the first automobile that 
ever traveled that road,” said Mr. Fitch, 








“Sometimes we had to travel down a stream bed, with 
or three feet gushing by” 
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“and you can imagine what a sight it 
was to those poor, out-of-the-world 
people. Invariably when they saw us 
they stopped whatever they were doing 
and ran for the roadside. A telephone 
service has recently been installed 
throughout that section, and news of our 
coming was phoned ahead, and in eyery 
village the people literally swarmed 
around us. 

“They are the simplest and most cred- 
ulous of p@ples, those habitants. They 
seldom see strangers, and there is scarcely 
any money amongst them. A five-cent 
piece is as big to them, I believe, as a 
silver dollar is to the average American. 
They are living a hundred years behind 
the time. As an instance, they are still 
using the spinning wheel and loom, not 
only spinning the yarn but making all 
of their own clothes. We passed on the 
road a peddler with a wagon load of 
these instruments for sale. He was cart- 
ing them from house to house, and dis- 
posing of them for two dollars and a half 
apiece. 

“The roads here were bad; many of 
them, I was told, had not been worked 
for over ten years.” 

The party stopped over night in Que- 
bee at the famous Chateau Frontenac. 
“And the next day we started on the real 
trip,” said Mr. Fitch. “We weren’t out 
for scenery alone; we anticipated some 
hunting and fishing.” 

From Quebec they traveled in half a 
day to the village of Batiscan, seventy- 
five miles. That distance was a part of 
the route of the well-known Glidden tour 
of 1906, so the roads were fairly good. 

From Batiscan they continued north- 
west to Grand Mere, and those roads were 
not so good. They were on the edge of 
the wilderness. 

“We could obtain no road directions at 
Batiscan,” said Mr. Fitch, “and we were 
compelled to steer for Grand Mere by 
compass. We left Batiscan in a severe 
rain storm, which continued without ces- 
sation thronghout the day. The roads 
in consequence were very heavy. We had 
to put chains on both front and back 
wheels, were often up to the hubs in 
mud and water, and it was long after 


dark when we arrived at the Laurentide 
Inn at Grand Mere, which, by the way, is 
the best kept small hotel that I ever 
stopped at.” 

Grand Mere is a pulp-manufacturing 
center, of three thousand population, and 
Mr. Fitch says that one hundred and 
seventy-five tons of paper are produced 
daily by the big paper mill that is the 
pride of the town. 

The party remained two days at this 
interesting place, inhabited mostly by 
lumber jacks, to whom the machine was 
a great curiosity. 

Their itinerary called for a trip from 
Grand Mere northward to Lake Wapi- 
zaconde. On the southern end of this 
lake is located the Shawenegan club- 
house, where they proposed to house 
their automobile and continue into the 
wilderness in canoes. 

They were told that the Shawenegan 
Club was forty miles distant, over the 
worst roads in Canada. It was said in 
Grand Mere that the trip was impossible 
for any vehicle but a carry-all. One 
lumberman wagered Mr. Wilson a case 
of champagne that the machine would 
not make the trip. 

But the party started bravely. 

“That lumber jack had an eye to busi- 
ness when he made that bet,” said Mr. 
Fitch. “They were logging roads, and 
the worst I ever saw. They were full of 
deep ruts and choked with brush and 
undergrowth. Sometimes we had_ to 
travel down a stream bed, with water 
two and three feet deep gushing by. 
Then we would plunge into a wilderness 
of dwarf birches. We were practically 
an entire day covering the forty miles.” 

“Did you occasionally have to help the 
machine along?” I inquired. 

“No,” replied Mr. Fitch, “not once. 
We drove it.” 

Lake Wapizaconde was found to be a 
heautiful sheet of water. “In fact, we 
had now come into a country of very 
delightful scenery,” Mr. Fitch explained. 
“Tt is mountainous, and thickly wooded, 
with a coating of dwarf timber, and 
interlaced with a perfect network of pic- 
turesque little lakes and rivers. 

“The Shawenegan clubhouse is located 
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at the foot of Lake Wapizaconde, and 
we quartered our automobile there, as 
we anticipated we would do. Then we 
took a small steamboat and traveled up 
the lake to the far end to Tommy Rich- 
ardson’s camp. Here we transferred the 
outfit into canoes and started northward 
through Lake Marcotte. 

“The weather was superb,” said Mr. 
Fitch, “with clear, silvery sunsets, faint 
pink dawns, and pale blue sky at mid- 
day. The wilderness was inviting. 

“We paddled leisurely through Lake 
Marcotte and entered Lake Prudente. At 
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also landed a lake trout that weighed 
twenty-two pounds. And we were told 
that we would find practically no fish- 
ing. 

“Did you do any hunting ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “we did more 
hunting than anything else. I succeeded 
in killing a bull moose and in missing 
a most excellent opportunity of killing 
a buck.” 

“What about the moose?” said I. 

“There was nothing extraordinary 
about said Mr. Fitch; “in 
fact, it was rather commonplace. I 


the moose,” 
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the far end of Prudente we made a 
rather difficult portage of ten miles into 
the Mattawan River, which we ascended 
to the junction of the Chienne River. 
We traveled up the Chienne to Lake 
Chienne, which was our objective point. 
Here we pitched a permanent camp. 
“This Lake Chienne is five miles long 
and a mile wide, and at the foot of it, 
where it forms the Chienne River, there 
is a falls one hundred and fifty feet deep. 
It was the prettiest spot we had seen. 
We found the fishing good; brook trout, 
particularly, were very plentiful, and I 
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tracked him about an hour, and killed 
him late in the evening. He was only 
a moderate-sized one—his prongs were 
but forty-six inches—and I have killed 
several larger ones on former trips. 

“But that deer! 
was a funny thing,” 
reminiscently. 

“Mr. Wilson and I were hunting, and 
we came to what was apparently a small 
lake. Across this lake, standing ankle 
deep in the water, I saw a magnificent 
huck. He seemed to see us also, but he 
was unconcerned, and only looked at us. 


ae, 
said Mr. Fitch. 
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The distance across the water appeared 
to be short—three hundred yards, J 
judged. I adjusted the sights for that 
distance, took aim, and fired. You can 
imagine my surprise when the animal 
failed to change his position. I pumped 
in another cartridge hastily and fired 
again. Still the animal didn’t move. I 
fired a third time, and the result was the 
same. Then I kept on firing, and there 
stood the buck looking at me. ‘The ani- 
ial appeared to be overcome with curi- 
esity, and it was not until the seventh 
shot was fired that he turned, deliber- 
ately and slowly, and walked back into 
the woods. 

“The thing was inexplicable,” said 
Mr. Fitch. “Wilson laughed and guyed 
me, and I could not tell for the life of 
me what was wrong. Finally Wilson 
suggested that he measure the width of 
the lake. He is an engineer. He did 
so, and discovered that I had misjudged 
the distance by exactly one-half. The 
lake was six hundred yards broad.” 

And he laughed jovially at the mem- 
ory of the strange mistake. 

“Tt was an instance,” said Mr. Fitch, 
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“to prove how difficult it is to judge 
water distances correctly. I have been 
fooled in that manner repeatedly. But 
that was the first time I ever felt quite so 
cheap over it. I tell you that was a dig- 
nified deer.” 

“Did you find game plentiful?” I 
asked. 

“Yes,” was the answer; “rather 
plentiful. We saw numerous bear, deer. 
and moose signs, and we found several 
caribou antlers in a good state of pres- 
ervation. Evidently these animals are 
wintering farther south than formerly. 

“Game conditions in Quebec have 
changed materially in the past three 
years,” said Mr. Fitch. “The conversion 
of vast areas into preserves has had 
the effect of protecting the game to the 
extent that it is becoming markedly more 
plentiful. Especially is this true of 
moose. I remember when moose were 
not to be found in that part of Canada 
at all. Now they are there in numbers, 
and they are ranging farther eastward 
each year.” 

“What is the future of forested Can- 
ada?’ I inquired. “Do you believe that 
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eventually it will all be taken up in pre- 
serves ?” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Fitch. “You 
know, only in Quebec is this possible. 
The Ontario lands are not leasable, 
except by special act of Parliament. And 
even in Quebec it will be years and 
years before all of the forest lands are 
leased.” 

“Do you consider Quebee the ideal 
eastern province?” I asked. 

“1 do,” was the reply. “New Bruns- 
wick is a better hunting ground, and so 
is Ontario. But Quebec is the most in- 
viting. The scenery is more delightful, 
and somehow the Quebec wilderness is 
more satisfying than any country I have 
ever visited.” 

He and his party remained encamped 
on beautiful Lake Chienne for two 
weeks. Then they retraced their way to 
the Shawenegan clubhouse, and started 
out to motor to Montreal. They reached 
the city after a night and a day of the 
hardest kind of driving, with a demol- 
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ished rear spring. They were a day 
awaiting repairs. 

From Montreal they traveled leisurel) 
back to New York by way of Rouse’s 
Point, Plattsburg, Elizabethtown, Sara- 
nace Lake, Schroon Lake, Saratoga and 
Albany. The road between Montreal 
and Rouse’s Point was traversed in the 
night, during a rainstorm, which mad 
travel exceedingly difficult. The road- 
bed here is of clay, and it soon became 
so soft and sticky that it was almost like 
plowing through tar to force the car 
through it. This same stretch of road was 
part of the route covered by the Glidden 
tour, and the veterans of that historic ex- 
pedition may congratulate themselves on 
the fact that they were not obliged to 
traverse it in the rain as Mr. Fitch was. 

“We reached home after an absence of 
six weeks,” said Mr. Fitch. “During 
that time we spent ten days and one 
night in the machine, and traveled eigh- 
teen hundred and fifty miles without any 
mishap worth mentioning.” 
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JOHN BURROUGHS—AMERICA’S FOREMOST NATURALIST 
His latest and best photograph 


John Burroughs is one of those rare democrats who believes in the 
eternal fitness of the gray flannel shirt and the thick-soled shoe, and 
does not hesitate to say so. He is a saunterer with eyes in his head 
and love in his heart, and as Walter Bagehot says of Shakespeare, 
when he walks down a street he knows what is in that street. He has 
an experiencing nature. 

Almost anyone can write eloquently about a beautiful womag, or a 
castle, or a battle, but it takes a thinker, a man of deep insight into 
the basic principles of life, to write with equal eloquence and truth 
about the plain, familiar things, such as the woods, the open road, the 
birds, the rocks, an apple, a wild flower, a clump of weeds. John Bur- 
roughs does this. Charles Wisner Barrell. 








A MORNING 


IN A BATTERY 


DUCK SHOOTING IN THE OPEN WATER OF THE 
GREAT SOUTH BAY OF LONG ISLAND 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR 


baymen would say, when we cast off 

our moorings and headed the good 
sloop Emma across the Great South 
Bay. Over the foaming white of the 
wind-lashed waters, we could occasion- 
ally sight some craft, with but a rag of 
sail showing, running for harbor, and 
overhead the dull, angry-looking clouds 
were scudding before the breath of the 
fierce nor’wester. But Ernest and I had 
been brought up on this same bay, and 
we gave hardly a thought to the weather, 
save to see that everything aboard was 
tightly lashed in place and that four 
reefs were tied in the mainsail. We 
needed no jib, and even with the short 
sail we were carrying it seemed at times, 
when a particularly vicious puff struck 
us, as though bare poles would be better 
than even that scanty spread of canvas. 

Astern our stool boat, with its hearty 
load of three hundred decoys and the 
cumbersome battery, rolled and tossed 
upon the seas that threatened to swamp 
her, now running bow underand bringing 
up with a jerk on the long painter, then 
rising on the crest of a wave and seeming 
to stand on end with her bow high out 
of water. But the Emma was staunch, 
her rigging was of the best, and the cosy 
little cabin tight and warm, so what 
eared we how it might blow. We knew 
the bay, and we could tell where every 
shoal and flat was located, where the 
channels ran in their tortuous ways, 
and where we could make harbor so 
secure and snug that the greatest wind 
that ever came out of the north could 
do no more than stretch our cables. 

So we drove across the bay, Ernest at 
the wheel, clad in boots and oil-skins, 
while I, as cabin boy, stowed our provi- 
sions in the cupboards, and made things 
in the cabin shipshape. I was just med- 
itating on the advisability of getting on 


| T was blowing a “livin’ gale,” as old 


my oil-skins when a hail from the deck 
summoned me to “get up here in a hurry 
and stand by the halliards.” I dropped 
the oil-skins and jumped forward 
quickly, Ernest exclaiming as I came in 
sight: “Here comes a nasty puff behind 
us. I think we had better take in sail.” 

We had hardly gotten the stops tied 
when the puff struck us. It was fortu- 
nate that we had taken the sail in or it 
would have surely been blown out of the 
bolt ropes. The stool boat, loaded as she 
was, was picked up, as though by a giant 
hand, and carried the length of the 
painter, landing directly alongside the 
sloop, fortunately right side up. Such 
was the force of the wind that the tops 
of the waves were blown up and carried 
in solid sheets of water across the boat, 
drenching me thoroughly where I stood, 
forward near the bitts, and at times 
shutting out my view of the after por- 
tion of the sloop as though one had 
drawn a curtain across it. But it was, 
as the boys say, “too good to last,” and 
after about ten minutes this miniature 
eyclone died to what was only a moder- 
ate breeze. Once more we hoisted the 
sail and stood on our course, arriving at 
our projected anchorage much sooner 
than we would have done had the squall 
not driven us so swiftly before it. Soon 
we were riding at anchor on the leeward 
side of an island on the southern shore 
of the bay, and I was hustling about get- 
ting supper, while Ernest made every- 
thing snug for the night. After sunset 
the wind had gone down until there was 
hardly a full sail breeze, and, as we 
lounged on deck smoking our after-sup- 
per pipes, the sight that we viewed quick- 
ened our pulses and made us doubly 
anxious for the morrow. 

As far as the eye could see were flock 
after flock of ducks. Driven in from sea 
by the gale, they had now come back to 
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the shoal waters of the bay, hungry for 
the luscious roots and thin-shelled clams 
that formed their favorite food. Out in 
the channel, not over two hundred yards 
astern of us, was a raft of broadbills, 
thousands of them, diving and splashing, 
while from the island came the sonorous 
quack-quack of the black ducks as they 
flew over the meadows, seeking some 
sheltered little pond where they could 
feed undisturbed during the night. Pass- 
ing overhead were countless numbers of 
ducks, hastening toward some chosen 
feeding ground, mayhap miles away, but 
only the matter of a few minutes to their 
swift-moving wings. A flock of green- 
winged teal whistled past, going so rap- 
idly that they looked like hurrying phan- 
toms, and high up a dozen geese sailed 
majestically over the boat and lit with 
much honking and gabbling farther out 
in the bay. But night was at hand, so 
we went below. closed the hatches, and, 
after overhauling our guns, filling am- 
munition bags, and getting things ready 
for an early start, we turned in. Ernest’s 
deep, steady breathing soon made it ap- 
parent that he had gone to sleep, but as 
I lay there, listening to the noises of the 
bay, the splashing of the ripples against 
the side of the boat, the ducks about us, 
“talking” to each other and occasionally 
saluting a passer-by with vociferous 
quackings, it seemed as though sleep 
would never come. 

I was just dreaming of making a dou- 
ble on a pair of mallards that had 
swung over my decoys when a vigorous 
shake made me rise so suddenly that my 
head came in violent contact with the top 
of the cabin. 

“Four o’clock, old man,” T heard 
Ernest say, and then T realized that the 
mallards were mythical. 

“Guess IT must have been asleep,” I 
remarked, as T watched Ernest start the 
fire. 

“Yes, IT guess you were,” was the sar- 
eastic reply. “You made noise enough 
for a dozen men, but your snoring had 
a desired effect. for it woke me, and if 
T hadn’t got up we would probably have 
missed the best of the shooting.” 

We ate our breakfast, and then, just 





as day was breaking, shoved off from the 
Emma in the stool boat. Fifteen min- 
utes poling and we were on the spot 
where our battery was to go overboard. 
A moment’s work and it was afloat, the 
head fender, of canvas tacked to wide 
slats, fastened to it, and the whole con- 
cern anchored ’fore and aft. Then the 
decoys had their turn. Ernest poled 
slowly along, and I threw them in the 
water as quickly as I could clear the 
cords. Very enticing they looked after 
all was done. Bobbing up and down on 
the little waves caused by the early 
morning breeze, heads to the wind, as 
any sensible duck should sit, it was no 
wonder that these imitations would de- 
ceive the living birds. 

We had decided to shoot turn and 
turn about, each occupying the battery 
for an hour, while the other picked up 
the birds with the stool boat, in which 
we had set up a mast with a small sprit 
sail. Ernest won the toss for the first 
shooting, and when he had stepped into 
the battery I trimmed in the sheet of 
the boat and stood off to put up a flock 
of broadbill that were feeding a half mile 
to windward. With a great roar the 
ducks left the water as I approached, 
and, breaking up into small bunches of 
from fifteen to twenty birds, started for 
every point of the compass. My por- 
tion of the work done, I put the boat up 
in the wind and watched one of the 
flocks that had been attracted by the 
decovs. 

Ernest was completely hidden, and 
the ducks, seeing what they supposed. 
no doubt, were some of their kindred, 
set their wings and gracefully sailed 
over the stool of decoys. 

Just as their feet were dropped. pre- 
paratory to alighting, Ernest cut loose, 
and tumbled eight of them into the 
water. Unconscious of the fate of the 
first flock, a pair of birds came hurtling 
over the tail of the stool. A quick, dou- 
ble report, and there were two more 
birds for me to pick up. 

Ducks were now flying in every direc- 
tion, mainly small flocks seeking feeding 
grounds, and making the best of shoot- 
ing. Suddenly catching sight of our 
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decoys, they would turn and scale over 
them, only to be greeted by Ernest, who 
took heavy toll from these unwary fowl. 
He seemed to be in the best of form, 
and, when in answer to his hail, I sailed 
up to the battery, I had thirty broadbill 
in the boat, the results of the first hour’s 
shooting, and they were all killed with 
thirty-two shells. 

The gunner who averages one bird to 
a shell is counted an exceptionally good 
shot, and as the pace set by Ernest was 
but little short of this I knew that my 
work was cut out for me. 

After my first shot, which was a nicely 
made double, I was sure of my nerve, 
and succeeded in not only equaling 
Ernest's record, but in getting a pair of 
those much-prized birds, the canvas- 
back. Unlike the broadbills that had 
been decoying in the prettiest imaginable 
manner, “tame as chickens,” as the old 
gunner would say, these two birds came 
whistling down the wind, and as they 
reached the foot of the stool, rose sud- 
denly and veered to my left. I had been 
warned of their proximity by the noise 
of swiftlv-moving wings, and, as I sat 
up. with gun half raised to my shoulder, 
I caught sight of the two ducks. No 
time was to be lost, as they were flying 
rapidly and were nearly a gun-shot away. 
Leading the head bird, T had the satis- 
faction, as T pulled the trigger, of seeing 
him fall. THis mate, by this time rising 
rapidly, was wing-tipped with the second 
harrel and fell off to leeward, gradually 
settling until she struck the water, where 
Ernest followed and secured her. For a 
while after this piece of luck, shooting 
was dull, a single bird or so coming in, 
and then [I had the opportunity and 
made the killing of the day. 

T had noticed several times a great 
flock of broadbills circling about away 
down to the eastward. They would 
alight. then take wing and circle, as if 
dissatisfied with their location. Finallv 
they found a spot that appeared to suit 
them, and had been there feeding for 
some time when a passing boat disturbed 
them. On this occasion they seemed to 
have decided to seek other waters. Fly- 


ing low, they headed up the channel, 
directly towards the battery. On they 
came, probably a thousand of them, and 
as they neared me I could see the snowy 
white of their breasts and the rapid beat- 
ing of their wings. Suddenly the leaders 
swerved. They had sighted my little 
flock floating about the deceitful battery, 
and they headed straight for the decoys. 
I was lying close, a couple of extra shells 
placed handily before me, when, as 
though by some preconcerted signal, the 
whole immense flock swung in over the 
stool. Waiting until they “bunched up,” 
I seized my opportunity and poured both 
charges of number fives into the thick- 
est of the flock. How many were killed 
I could not tell, but in the spot where 
the shot struck the birds it seemed as 
though they had been mowed by a 
scythe. The gun was loaded without the 
loss of a second, and again I poured a 
telling double among the confused 
ducks. Probably I had killed twenty- 
five or thirty ducks with the four bar- 
rels, and it took Ernest fifteen or twenty 
minutes of hustling before the last one 
was picked up. 

This was my final shot, and Ernest 
and I changed positions again. The best 
of the shooting was now over, however, 
and although my companion occupied 
the battery for another hour, only a few 
straggling little flocks came to him. The 
tide was also beginning to change, and, 
with the coming of the flood, the wind, 
that had been but hardly a zephyr, blew 
harder until it made so choppy a sea 
that it was next to impossible to lie in 
the battery. But with nearly a hundred 
birds we were satisfied, so the mast was 
unshipped, and we began the unpleasant 
task of “picking up.” 

It is nearly as much work to put out 
the battery and stool as it is to “nick 
un,” but when you can look forward to 
the sport you are going to have, it is 
easy. After all is over, however, and 
some three hundred decoys have to be 
pulled out of the water, piled in a com- 
pact heap, with strings and weights care- 
fully laid, and then the heavy battery 
lifted by main strength, placed nicely 
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on the boat, so that she will list neither 
to port nor starboard, and lashed se- 
curely, the incentive is lacking. 

But, after all, we had the outfit in the 
boat in nearly as short a time as we had 
put it out, and each taking an oar we 
poled alongside the mma. Fortunately 
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for us, the wind was blowing out of the 
southwest, and, carrying a two-reefed 
mainsail and bobbed jib, we headed the 
sloop to the north shore, and, with sheets 
started and a favoring tide, the run 
across the bay was but the matter of an 


hour. 


THE DUCK-SHOOTER’S DREAM 





THREE LONG ALASKAN HOWLS 


CONCERNING ALASKA, HER BATTLE AGAINST THE MIGHT OF 
GOD, THE SAVAGE WILD, AND CERTAIN MEN OF IRONY 


By HENRY WELLINGTON WACK 


T was upon the coastal waters of 
| Alaska, during the January storm 
which wrecked the steamship Valen- 
cia and a score of lighter craft. Never 
were conditions of wind and sea more 
disastrous in the history of the north 
Pacific. In regions where the tempera- 
ture has never within the memory of liv- 
ing man fallen below zero, the thermom- 
eter registered from fourteen to twenty 
degrees below. In ports on the south- 
eastern coast, upon Prince of Wales 
Island, Revilla and contiguous islands, 
where the Japan current has maintained 
a soft climatic condition like that of the 
southern counties of England, violent 
snow storms and ten inches of ice par- 
alyzed the mining and lumber industries 
and prevented navigation. 

The southern point of Prince of Wales 
Island is a bald, granitic nose of rock, 
rising sheer from the sea to a height of 
four hundred and fifty feet. From its 
ugly face a hog-back extends northward 
into the great hills of the island, hills 
rising to four thousand feet, and of 
which Coppermount is the highest peak. 
This bronzed nose is Cape Chacon, the 
terror of Alaskan seamen. Around it is 
the ugliest bit of sea west.of North Amer- 
ica, and its moods range from the pla- 
cidity of a garden pond at daybreak to 
a roaring, seething demon half an hour 
afterwards. In a strong sou’easter its 
rock-strewn water is unlivable within six 
miles off shore. Boats as large and 
staunch as the Al-ki, and the ili-fated 
Portland, which was wrecked on the 
rocks a short time ago, often refuse to 
sail around Cape Chacon. The growing 
mining interests of the white man, and 
the Indians west of Clarence Straits, are 
therefore frequently left to a precarious 
subsistence. 


It was while attempting to sail a sixty- 
foot gasoline launch from Coppermount 
around the Cape to Kassaan Bay that 
a few of us of no importance, except to 
our creditors, nearly came to grief. Our 
party, with a crew of three men, captain, 
engineer and mate, left Coppermount at 
daybreak in a quiet fall of blinding 
snow. 

The captain was an ex-pirate of the 
Pacific, an ex-smuggler of whiskey into 
the Klondike, an ex-squawman, an ex- 
uberant and barbarous character, whose 
guttural profanity could be employed as 
a substitute for gasoline. No man ever 
turned tail upon the verge of danger with 
greater alacrity than this brave little 
salt runt did when he saw the sea 
that menaced his light craft at noon on 
the day we ventured forth. 

The distance from Coppermount 
around Cape Chacon is forty-nine miles. 
In fair weather our launch sails the 
course in five hours. On her present 
voyage she struggled six days and seven 
hours to round the cape! 

You can faney what anxiety, discom- 
fort and short rations prevailed amongst 
six men on a cockleshell whose anchor 
dragged as the woolies from the moun- 
tains whirled their fury upon her from 
the land side, while the wind and tide 
sawed her in that furious gale at sea. 

Anticipating a fair sea, we had left 
camp without a morsel of fresh meat. 
Fortunately, the boat was stocked with 
the remnants of stores sufficient for a 
few days. After lying in Minnie Bay 
the first night, the wind shifted south, 
and we were prevented from sailing back 
to Coppermount. Cut off from retreat, 
we attempted, as often as the tide fa- 
vored us, to make a dash for a bay nearer 
the cape, our object being to weather 
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around it during the first lull. But the 
wind roared, and the woolies, gathering 
their terrifying noises aloft, hurtled 
down the hills, and made escape impos- 
sible. 

The vigils of the first night were over, 
and the morning dawned darkly in a 
driving rain. It was becoming warmer, 
and the meager, rocky beach, so recently 
under sixteen inches of snow, quickly 
blackened, and the game, driven from the 
coast by the storm, had delved far into 
the tangled fastness of vine, spruce, 
cedar, salmonberry bush and moss. 
Aquatic fowl, usually abundant where 
the fresh streams empty into the salt 
bays, had gone inland for shelter. We 
learned, with dismay, that not a live 
food object could be found in the vicin- 
ity. 

Each day efforts were made to run into 
shelter nearer the cape, and each day two 
of us hunted, with the stealth of the 
Indian and the anxious voracity of the 
hound, to provide the boat with meat. 
As failures multiplied, as the hazard of 
the situation became acute, when the 
bread and principal canned goods had 
been consumed, and we realized that we 
might remain entrapped indefinitely, 
feelings of desperation possessed us. 

We had been out six days. For three 
of them every man had been on quarter 
rations. Two ducks which Boschen shot 
—accidentally, he says—provided us a 
feast in the form of a stew, without a 
stew’s savory ingredients. There were 
neither fishing tackle, discipline nor 
cleanliness aboard, so we swore at the 
captain for his habits and improvidence. 
We threatened, then cajoled this obdu- 
rate and strutting buccaneer. Despite 
all this bluster, he refused to weather the 
Alaskan terror, and informed us_ that 
under the law our conduct constituted 
mutiny, and that if we did not desist he 
would cause our arrest when, and if we 
landed at Ketchikan. 

Meantime, each day in the rain and 
sleet I had gone ashore in a lifeboat and 
hunted crag and gully, ridge and swamp 
for the fat does, the stale sign of which 
lay in hundreds of trails over every hill. 


My hunt was futile. Here, in one of the 
greatest game regions in North Amer- 
ica, with the spoor and track of many 
animals tantalizing me at every gaze 
upon the trail; with the den of the wolf 
and the bear so frequently come upon as 
to create wonder why deer had also oc- 
cupied these dense green hills; with 
thickets in marshes where you instinc- 
tively felt that a bull moose would bel- 
lew and charge upon you, we could not 
find so much to eat as a rabbit or a por- 
cupine. I had hunted from Africa to 
Idaho, from Florida to British Colum- 
bia, but this was the most poignant de- 
nial of fur, fin and feather with which 
Nature ever oppressed a man noted for 
his hunger on the hunting trail. 

I had weasled my tortuous way into 
this wilderness about a mile one morn- 
ing when I heard a pack. of wolves in 
full ery after game. Ienvied them! As 
they appeared to be heading in my direc- 
tion, 1 took an advantageous position of 
offense and defense, and awaited develop- 
ments. When they scurried through a 
thicket three hundred yards away, I ob- 
served the operation of the most idiotic 
game law in the country. These wolves 
are always hunting deer on their own ac- 
count, in and out of season, of course. 
The preservation of these forest pests, 
ruthless game destroyers, thieves of the 
pioneer pigsty, henyard and stable, a 
menace to man and beast at all times, is 
due to that unwise eastern legislation 
which has retarded Alaska’s develop- 
ment. This game law is not only an ob- 
ject of ridicule in the list of similar 
impositions which theorizing legislators 
and political medicine-men have fixed 
upon this uncomprehended territory, but 
it is a law which exasperates the pioneers 
who are striving mightily to uncover 
Alaska’s wealth for the benefit of our 
government, a government at once negli- 
gent, superficial, and, for some inscruta- 
ble reason, prejudiced in its conduct 
toward that vast country. 

A wolf will kill more deer than two 
Indian pelt hunters. A few years ago 
the law justly prohibited pelt hunting, 
and then undid all the value of this 
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clause by that which protects wolves. If, 
when pelt hunting was prohibited, the 
law had allowed the Indians a bounty of 
one dollar a head for wolves, we should 
have seen the right kind of fur fly, and 
proviced Indians—now shamefully ne- 
elected and restricted—a means of serv- 


On returning to the boat, and appre- 
ciating that starvation was a_ longer 
route to death than drowning, we took 
inventory of everything edible aboard. 
We found quarter rations for two days 
We also wrote a brief chronicle of the 
six days afloat, and the fourteen attempts 





“OBLEUK,” A CAPE PRINCE 


ing themselves as well as a region in 
which the wolf ought to be exterminated. 
Civilization has no partnership with the 
wolf. This brute-destroyer is an enemy 
of all pioneers. He is to-day, under the 
beneficent concern of incompetent legis- 
lators, enjoying a privilege in southeast- 
ern Alaska denied to the white and the 
red man alike. 


OF WALES, ALASKA BELLE 


we had made to round the cape, and 
placed it in a bottle. As pre-arranged 
by my associates, we took possession of 
the boat and the body of the swagger- 
ing individual who called himself cap- 
tain. Just what transpired in the pilot 
house and engine room need not form 
a detail of this story. I am certain it 
was not a prayer meeting! Our object 
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was to get the boat so far beyond the 
mouth of the bay, and so far into the 
sea, that the captain, realizing his inabil- 
ity to turn back without capsizing, would, 
with the ominous physical persuasion 
with which we surrounded him, employ 
the courage which he boasted, and 
weather the cape or sink. 

We mutinied successfully. The engi- 
neer and the mate stuck bravely to their 
posts; the captain, now where he had 
to fight for his own life, did, in fact, 
exercise a real sea-dog’s skill. The stiff 
little craft proved a duck in the heavy 
sea, now rolling in from the southwest 
and breaking with a roar all around us. 
For an hour and a half the contents of 
the boat were churned like chips in a 
squirrel wheel, as wave after wave broke 
over her cabin and quarter-deck. Hav- 
ing stood out to sea a while, we headed 
northeast, put the wind astern, and, 
escaping to the lee of the island, made 
rough way north. 

The quaking captain then explained 
how brave he had been! 


TOTEM IN INDIAN CEMETERY 





TOTEM IN INDIAN CEMETERY, KETCHIKAN, 
ALASKA 


As we sped up Clarence Straits before 
the wind, the clouds broke and scudded, 
and here and there patches of purest 
blue and a rising new moon proclaimed 
the end of a storm that had wrecked 
many vessels and imposed much hardship 
along the unlighted, governmentally- 
neglected coast of Alaska. 

This narrative of our personal experi- 
ences on the Alaskan coast has been re- 
lated more particularly to emphasize the 
cry that arises all over Alaska for more 
lighthouses, better and more frequent 
coast patrol, life rafts, and wider range 
of revenue cutter service, attention to 
Prince of Wales Island, the greatest cop- 
per region west of Montana, a light on 
Cape Chacon, better surveys and marine 
charts, a telegraph line between Seattle, 
Ketchikan and Juneau, a road across the 
portage at Sunny Point, a port of entry 
at Coppermount, a modification of the 
Forest Reserve Law, than which, ex- 
cept our solicitude for wolves, there 
is nothing so hindering the develop- 
ment of this region ; and, finally, the dis- 
missal from office of a horde of dilet- 
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tante officials who, first misinterpreting 
that law, apply it with an arrogant dis- 
regard of human rights and liberty, or 
the equity of special cases. 

If Alaskan needs are not soon attended 
to by the federal government, and if silly 
young men, politically appointed to what 
appealed to them as romantic positions 
in the far west, are not returned to their 
parents in the east, something, the Alas- 
kans say, is likely to happen to them, 
and it won’t be pneumonia. Alaskans 


INDIAN VILLAGE ON PRINCE 


do not need eastern political-machine 
men, romantic dudes and middle-west 
failures to officially plant themselves in 
Alaska and tell pioneers and miners how 
to behave, and to pay fifty cents per 
thousand for worthless timber wherewith 
to build a shack in which to brave the 
hardship of finding and developing the 
mineral wealth of the country. Nor do 
they welcome any more scheming mis- 
sionaries to teach the Indian boy to be 
an idle renegade, and the Indian girl to 


covet the white adventurer’s attention. 
| have talked throughout many a night 
with progressive Alaskans on this and 
other phases of Indian life. The story 
is a black one for the white man. There 
are sincere missionaries in Alaska, and 
some of them are doing practical work. 
But there are others also. For instance, 
there are places of religious fertilization 
where a community of Indians have 
learned to love and admire, imitate and 
follow their missionary. Indeed, so far 





OF WALES ISLAND, ALASKA. 


has attention and admiration been ex- 
tended between missionary and squaw 
that most of the pappooses born to the 
latter showed their respect for the for- 
mer by wearing his color of hair and 
eves. This, of course, is merely Indian 
imitativeness. But a more diverting 
method of Christianizing Indians could 
not be devised, nor one which so quickly 
teaches them to despise their race, to 
affect the vaguely-understood ideals ef 
the white man, and wind up as the em- 
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bodiment of all his vices and just enough 
of his superficial virtues to render them 
impossible to themselves and to society. 

If the ample ear of the United States 
is not already deafened by the noises of 
Washington, the Alaskan question will 
surely have attention before long. 
Alaska’s character is forming, and those 
hard-handed, brave and hopeful men and 
women who live upon her scarred and 
pocked face, slowly transforming the 
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wilderness into a self-sustaining com- 
monwealth, they, and not the flabby arm- 
chair theorist, the corrupt jurist, mine- 
grabber and romantic young official, 
should be permitted to indicate the prac- 
tical, political help and _ recognition 
Alaska needs. 

Thus arise the three howls of wind, 
wolf and wigwam, concerning Alaska, 
her battle against the might of God, the 
savage wild, and certain men of irony. 
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BEAR HUNTING IN THE SOUTH 
By F. M. B. HUGHS 


HE winter sports of the southern 
££ lad, or the pleasure-seeker older 
. grown, are of an entirely differ- 
ent character from those of his northern 
brother, due principally to climatie con- 
ditions and environments. The kaleido- 
scope of the frozen north reveals an end- 
less variety of picturesque and joyous 
sports. The crisp winds of autumn are 
a little later followed by the snow, 
blown from the northeast, and soon the 
fields have put on-their winter robes of 
purest white. Everything is sheathed in 
ice; every brown twig has its crystal 
coating; the ponds are frozen smootii 
and glassy; the sky seems to impart a 
radiance to the shining earth, and seems 
to receive from it an added brightness. 
The snow-clad hills make coasting a pop- 
ular sport for young and old, and the 
whole blends together in an indescribably 
beautiful picture. Red-cheeked children, 
tucked snugly away in furs on their 
snow sleds, fill the day with shouting; 
the sound of sleigh-bells falls on the ear 
of the listener and strikes gladness to 
the heart; over frozen ponds the lad on 
his skates glides smoothly along, and 
peals of laughter ring light and free. 
The kaleidoscope of the sunny south 
shows pleasures of a different sort. After 
the red dog days have scorched the 
leaves, the mower’s scythe has destroyed 
the vivid green, and the russet leaves 
have fallen, making a leaf-packed carpet 
where the somber shadows fall, the real 
joys of living in the south begin. The 
southern lad wants a rifle, for he loves 
best of all a day spent in the winter 
woods. Hunting is, as it always has 
been, the favorite relaxation of the busy 
man in southern climes, and hunting 
bear is the sport of all sports in the coast 
country, which is a great game preserve 
for animals and birds. 


No more interesting region for the 
out-of-door folks can be found than the 
Colorado bottoms in Wharton and Mata- 
gorda’ Counties, Texas. As soon as the 
leaves commence to turn and the woods 
blaze with color, the sportsman’s enthu- 
siasm begins to be aroused. But if he 
will close the safety valve on his impa- 
tience, and wait until Autumn has 
spread her mantle, and Nature has caused 
the trees to shed their burden of leaves, 
acorns and pecans, for then the great 
black bear takes up his Winter abode 
where he can feed on the mast, he will 
more likely capture many valuable tro- 
phies of the chase. 

Nature has bestowed her gifts in this 
region with a prodigal hand. The banks 
of the river are thickly studded with 
jungles of trees, cane and underbrush, 
and when the trees are in full leafage it 
is almost impossible to catch a glimpse 
of the bear. But after winter’s hoary 
frost has done its work you can see Mr. 
3ruin some distance. Hunting of this 
kind in this country savors of the sen- 
sational, for you bag the biggest game 
and enjoy the most exciting sport. 

There is a distinguished gentleman 
who resides in this region who keeps his 
pack of well-trained bear dogs in prime 
condition, and takes much pride in their 
appearance. If you are fortunate enough 
to be included in his hunting party you 
must take time by the forelock, for tardi- 
ness will not be tolerated. 

Preparations for a day’s hunt are 
made the previous afternoon. The hunt- 
er’s horn gives the signal for the party 
to congregate at some rendezvous, where 
arrangements have previously been made 
for an early breakfast. In-the crisp 
morning air your horses go at a lively 
pace, which quickly brings you to the 
swamps. Old Rattler, the hound, soon 
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strikes a trail, and then the other dogs 
are called; excitement is at fever heat, 
the chase begins, and you follow through 
brush and briars. Perhaps you will suc- 
ceed in bringing the game to bay. If 
not, you will drive him to the open, 
where a part of the hunters station them- 
selves, ready to get in a cross fire, and 
each man is always anxious for the first 
shot. Bear hunting requires grit and 
determination, and the only sportsman- 
like way to kill a bear is to dismount and 
follow the dogs. There are few, how- 


some to his ears. They receive powerful 
blows that stun them for the time, but 
they invariably return to the attack with 
renewed vigor, and finally they worry 
the bear until, seeking an avenue of 
escape, he makes his way to the opening, 
where he is immediately dispatched by 
the cross fire of the hunters who are 
waiting for him. 

You can talk about fright, but if you 
have never before been on the stand 
where a great bear comes charging 
towards you, you do not know what it 





THE BARBER PACK OF WELL-TRAINED BEAR DOGS 


ever, who are willing to scramble through 
brush and briars to risk a shot at his 
majesty. Usually they prefer to take 
chances on the stand, trusting to the 
generalship of the dogs. 

The sport begins when the dogs jump 
the bear, for they are great fighters, and 
it takes a good pack of dogs to stay with 
them. But if the hounds are well 
trained, each one knows his part, and 
bravely takes hold of Mr. Bruin. Some 
dogs will fasten to his hind legs and 


means. You are apt to lose your nerve 
at the crucial moment and discharge 
your gun without taking aim. And then 
you lose your chance of your first bear, 
and a cooler head claims the trophy. 
The killing of one bear a day is 
deemed sufficient sport, and, after the 
excitement has passed, the bear is 
strapped to a pack horse and brought to 
town, where he is first weighed, usually 
at a meat market, and then skinned. The 
man who has fired the fatal shot claims 
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the pelt; the meat is quartered and 
divided among the hunting party, or per- 
haps it is sent to a restaurant to be 
cooked, and each hunter extends an invi- 
iation to a number of his friends to be 
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on hand that evening at the bear sup- 
per. This invitation is highly prized, 
and under no circumstances would one 
miss an opportunity of being present at 
one of these bear suppers. 


A DAY WITH THE BUNNIES 
By “MASARDIS” 


66 HE wind’s comin’ up, and, if 
I ain't mistaken, it’s goin’ to 
snow like sixty to-night, and 

then look out to-morrow for rabbits.” 

This combined prophecy and warning 
fell on willing ears, and as I looked up 
at Will coming in from his evening’s 
milking, his ears and nose a-tingle with 
the cold, I waited a moment until he 
had put his pails down on the _ table, 
rubbed his hands- briskly together, 
walked over to the little, low, wood-stove, 
and then heard him continue, with a 
smile: 

“Then, we'll show you city chaps how 
to shoot. We'll show you that your lit- 
tle hammerless pop-guns are not the 
only ‘shootin’ irons.’ ” 

I was very willing to have him chaff 
me, for the several days that had already 
elapsed since I had been his guest had 
been spent in rather unprofitable grouse 
shooting, and, besides, Will, being well 
equipped with a first-class “huckleberry” 
hound, preferred rabbit shooting any- 
way; so, of course, I was naturally very 
anxious for the opening day on rabbits, 
which now seemed to hold forth such 
rich promise of successful sport. 

After a bountiful supper of hot serap- 
ple, steaming potatoes, good coffee, 
home-made apple pies, and a lot of other 
things that could nowhere be equaled, we 
sat around the blazing wood fire smoking 
our pipes, and began to dream of our 
morning’s hunt, Will suggested to one 


of his boys that he go down into one of 
the outside cellars and bring up some 
apples and new cider. This was a 
nightly occurrence, yet I never seemed to 
tire of that delicious fruit and _ that 
equally delicious juice. They say that 
apples are medicine, and, if this is true, 
I certainly got lots of gratuitous treat- 
ment that week. Over our apples, with 
smoke curling around our heads, we let 
ourselves fall into the sweetest and most 
hopeful anticipations of the morrow, and 
the recent opening of the door as Ray- 
mond went out into the night, when 
going for apples, only proved to us that 
Will did know a little something about 
the weather, for already a white mantle 
was being woven around the sleeping 
earth, and we could hear the howling of 
the wind as it rushed around the house, 
trying to find the crevices in the weather 
boards, 

Will’s two boys, Bernard and Ray- 
mond, were equally enthusiastic ; in fact, 
we were all boys together, and we fondly 
took our various shooting irons from the 
corner, and compared notes as to the re- 
spective penetration, range, pattern, and 
a hundred other little points familiar to 
the gun crank. In our array of guns, 
we had almost everything from the 
twelve-pound percussion cap cannon, 
down past the repeating shot-gun to my 
littlesix-and-a-half-poundejector. Death 
to the bunnies next day would be swift 
and certain, 
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At last, drowsy with the heat of our 
cheery fire, we decided to turn in. Ac- 
cordingly, we soon were in our rooms. | 
looked with great pleasure at the snow 
piling up against the little window 
panes, and, again with hopes beating 
high for the next day, decided that the 
hunter’s life was the only decent one, 
after all. For a long while I lay listen- 
ing to the moaning of the woods as the 
trees swept and swayed in the wind, and 
with the sound of the grape vines 
scratching against the weather boards 
just a few feet from my bed, I fell asleep. 

I was shooting wild turkeys, quail, 
grouse and rabbits all night, and was cer- 
tainly bidding fair to become a “game 
hog,” when I heard the creaking of the 
floor downstairs, the stealthy tread of 
stockinged feet, the swish, swish, swish 
of a sharp pocket knife as it cut its way 
through soft pine wood, and I knew that 
Will was up and was making the fire for 
breakfast, and, of course, further sleep 
was out of the question for me. In a 
very few minutes the roar of the fire 
is heard as it goes rushing up the chim- 
ney, and then the aroma of boiling coffeé 
creeps up to my room, and [| then and 
there decide that I am needed down- 
stairs, which decision is not long in being 
carried out. 

Oh, the memory of those breakfasts 
and their preparation! Do people, liv- 
ing thus year in and year out have the 
same pleasant reflections of these home- 
like pictures, or are they merely held out 
to visiting city chaps as “will o’ the 
wisps,” to make them discontented with 
their lot amid the hustle and bustle of 
their busier lives? It must be that the 
country people do at least appreciate 
their great privileges and advantages 
over their brothers of the metropolis; it 
seems impossible that they should over- 
look their great blessings of open coun- 
try, fresh air, water, and the thousand- 
and-one smaller joys that are theirs. It 
may be, however, that human nature 
here, too, is of a complaining and dissat- 
isfied character as in the rest of the uni- 


verse. 
With breakfast over, our hunting togs 

are donned, ammunition looked over 

once more, and then, amid playful taunts 


as to our day’s luck, we start off across 
the snow-covered fields. Within a hun- 
dred yards of the house there was a patch 
of woods skirting either side of a road, 
and Hooker, the dog, soon had the woods 
ringing with his melodious tongue. His 
voice rang out on the frosty air, and all 
was excitement; every nerve was strung 
to its highest tension, and we scattered 
as fast as our legs could carry us to vari- 
ous places where the rabbit was likely to 
run out. 

While we were nervously awaiting the 
appearance of his Long-Eared Majesty, 
the seribe thought he heard a flutter of 
wings in the brush nearby, and in an 
instant a startled bobwhite hurtled out 
on an important errand; a charge of 
number six “rabbit shot” happened to 
get in his way, and he tumbled to the 
idea. Before he could be picked up, our 
bunny appeared scampering along the 
snake fence just where the quail lay, and 
the scribe’s gun again scored. This began 
to look interesting, and hopes beat higher 
than before. 

Things then quieted down, however, 
and we made our way down the road to 
a piece of swampy land a little further 
on, and in a very brief time Hook was 
again singing. While he was trying to 
get this rabbit going, another one was 
spied over near a brush pile, and soon 
nestled cosily in Will’s hunting coat, it 
being his first score for the day, fol- 
lowed closely by his knocking over the 
one that the dog had now succeeded in 
starting, and had brought down to him. 

Knowing that these woods gave cover 
to a good many rabbits, Will suggested 
that we stay right where we were, and his 
suggestion soon proved to be worth fol- 
lowing, for in no time at all the dog had 
another rabbit on the run, and, while I 
was trying to get up on some high stump 
or other place of vantage, so as to insure 
a better shot, I saw Mr. Rabbit coming 
down the old road, under a full head of 
steam, and the dog a close second. I 
was somewhat rattled, and, after the 
leader of this race had rushed past me 
I blazed away, and put a nice, large hole 
in the air, enlarging it by another right 
on top of that. 

Another hour’s hunt failed to bring 
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forth any more game, and we decided to 
turn our steps toward one of Will’s buck- 
wheat fields. On the road over we were 
talking and joking about the day’s sport, 
not thinking of seeing anything in the 
game line at this time, when out from 
behind a stump jumped the biggest buck 
rabbit of the day. Two shots from my 
hammerless rang out on the wintry air, 
followed by the thunder of Will’s black 
powder, but the rabbit, so far as I know, 
is still running. 

The snow had now stopped falling, but 
it was fearfully cold. Contrary to my 
usual custom, I had taken a flask of 
brandy along with me, and on this occa- 
sion we thought we were entitled to “take 
a nip,” for the blood seemed to be get- 
ting chilled. After Will had handed the 
flask back to me, he turned off into a 
side patch of woods, and I raised the 
bottle to my lips in the act of drinking, 
when, happening to glance along its top, 
T saw coming down the field, with ears 
laid back, and with the throttle wide 
open, another large buck rabbit, or prob- 
ably the same one we had just missed. 
He seemed to gain speed with every jump 
he took, and our dog, who was imme- 
diately behind him, also seemed to pos- 
sess wings. Straight past me, within a 
foot of my gun, they passed, and I forgot 
that T had come to shoot rabbits. Yes, I 
was rattled—I confess it. After they 
had swept past me and had gone quite a 
little distance, I remembered what IT was 
there for, but it was too late; so, with a 
mighty yell, IT warned Will that the game 
was afoot. 

It was now getting along towards din- 
ner time, and so, when Will and I got 
together again, we sat down on a hard- 
wood log and ate our cheerless lunch. 
By the way, I have read of hunters sing- 
ing the praises of their lunch in the 
woods as being fit for the gods, and all 
that, and if they refer to the mid-day 
repast that one enjoys in the warm, mel- 
low days of October, I heartily say 
Amen, but in drear November or De- 
cember, when the wind is blowing a 
fiftv-mile gale, when your nose and 
fingers seem to belong to some iceberg, 
when all the logs are covered with two 


or more inches of cold snow, when every 
gust of wind shakes a little bunch of that 
same snow down your neck from the 
overhanging boughs, then I do not be- 
lieve that I can altogether agree with 
him who is doing the praising. But this 
is only one of the little discomforts of 
hunting, weighed against the hundred 
and one pleasures of it; so, of course, it 
is no sooner over than we forget it and 
are again ready to repeat the experience. 

After our lunch we lighted our pipes 
and continued our way over the fields to 
a neighboring patch of briars which bor- 
dered on a piece of woods abounding in 
chestnut and hemlock timber. Here we 
knew we would have both fur and 
feather, for the cover was favorable to 
both the grouse and the rabbit. We had 
not really entered the briars when, di- 
rectly from under my feet, I heard a 
scurrying, and saw a flash of a cotton- 
tail; then followed another flash, this 
time of nitro powder—and then, yelling 
for the dog, we soon had the pleasure of 
hearing his glad yelp as he bounded 
away like a meteor in the direction the 
game had gone. Both pursuer and pur- 
sued took over the brow of the hill, the 
hue and ery growing dimmer and dim- 
mer as they tore their way through 
snowy ragweed and wind-blown golden 
rod ; then all grew quiet, with the excep- 
tion of an occasional far-away echo of 
our faithful hound’s tonguing, followed 
in turn by another short wait—cold 
work, but interesting. 

Our hound was bringing back the rab- 
bit, and while I waited, shivering, for a 
glimpse of his majesty, I heard Will’s 
gun speak, and all was quiet. Another 
cottontail gone to his reward. We now 
had five rabbits and a quail, and as our 
coats were getting heavy, we decided to 
go home, get out some little work in the 
barn that Will had yet to do, and then. 
towards evening, go out again in the 
woods near the house where I had so 
promisingly started that morning. 

Arriving home, and after removing 
our heavy coats and wet shoes, we began 
to feel that we had enough rabbits for 
one day. Will then went over to the 








barn to feed and milk the cows, fix the 
horse for the night, and do the many 
other little chores incident to the coun- 
try life, while the scribe humbly assisted 
in throwing down fodder for the cattle, 
and carrying in armfuls of stove wood 
for the night, that which was to give us 
such solid comfort again, when, instead 
of anticipating the rabbit hunt, we would 
live in the memory of our hits and 
misses, and talk over the day’s events, 
“the world forgetting, by the world for- 
got,” envious of no one, but happy and 





GROUSE SHOOTING ON THE CHEYENNE RIVER, NEAR HOT 
PEAKE DOG BEING USED AS A RETRIEVER, PROVING THAT IIE 
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contented, feeling that this old Foot- 
stool, after all, is not such a bad place 
on which to pass our days. 

Oh, ye millionaires, who deprive your- 
selves of this world’s pleasures, and keep 
your noses down to your desks year in 
and year out—tell us whether there is 
anything, with all of your horses, your 
automobiles, your lackeys, your riches, 
that can compare in the slightest degree 
with the real, heartfelt satisfaction that 
we poor, miserable hunters feel in the 
memory of one of these days afield. 


SPRINGS, SOUTILT DAKOTA, CHESA- 
IS AS GOOD ON LAND 


AS IN THE WATER 
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THE TIE THAT BINDS 


A HIRED MAN, A SHOOTING EXPEDITION, AND THE SEQUEL 


By GEORGE FORTIS 


IX was the Hired Man; I was the 
H Boss. 1 could never fully make 
out why I employed him; cer- 
tainly he was not in the least prepossess- 
ing. He was tall, lanky, ungainty, and 
his long, thin neck stuck up out of the 
overgrown collar of his flannel shirt like 
a blue heron’s from an acre of meadow 
grass. But when he drifted in that 
chilly September afternoon we _ were 
short of help; the first frost would play 
havoe with the crops, and we had to 
have someone to help get them in. 

“What is your name?” I asked him, 
sharply. 

“Bartholomew Methusalina Synod.” 
I paused aghast! Merciful Heavens, 
such a name! After pronouncing it you 
felt as though you had just finished 
climbing a five-mile hill. His mouth 
extended from ear to ear, and when he 
spoke his voice seemed to take birth in 
his boots and rumble up through his 
league of body like the sound of water in 
a distant canyon. He was ashamed of 
his name, I knew by the way he 
cringed when he said it, and I did not 
blame him. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t a job for you,” 
I said, and was about to turn away when 
| saw a certain wistfulness die out of 
lis face. He looked at me a moment 
blankly, and then, with an_ effort, 
gathered in his ungainly body and 
started toward the gate. And then I 
weakened. “Hold on a minute,” I called 
after him, “what can you do?” 

He hesitated. “Anything,” he replied. 
“Anything at all, and—I can shoot!” 
I ignored his answer, and sent him out 
to Fallon in the “eighty,” where they 
were stacking wheat. 

Well, that was the way I came to 
employ the Hired Man—everyone called 





him the Hired Man because nobody 
could remember his name. ‘Two days 
afterwards, about lunch time, I was sit- 
ting in the house, when I was almost 
knocked out of my chair by a terrific 
explosion in the barnyard. I rushed to 
the door, and there, surrounded by a 
cloud of smoke, I beheld my new Hired 
Man. He was gazing at a big hawk that 
was sailing off over the wagon shed, and 
in his hand he held—words to describe 
it fail me. Perhaps it had descended 
from the days of the Revolution ; mayhap 
it, or one of its cousins, had been the 
property of the illustrious Daniel Boone. 
At any rate, it bore the semblance of a 
gun; a rusty, muzzle-loading affair, a 
relic of long-forgotten days. 

“What on earth are you trying to do, 
dynamite the farm?” I shouted at the 
Hired Man. And then, as I saw the 
hawk, a dwindling black speck, sailing 
serenely off against the noon-day sky, | 
added: “I thought you said you could 
shoot ?” 

The Hired Man looked hurt. “I 
didn’t want to kill him—there wasn’t 
any shot in the gun. Hawks ain’t game. 
I only wanted to scare him away.” 

“T guess you succeeded,” I replied in 
disgust, and I made a mental note that 
anyone who could not invent a better 
excuse than that for a clean miss was a 
blamed poor liar. 

At the end of the week, Fallon, the 
head field man, came to me. “What 
sort of a lunatic is that you sent out 
there to help me?” he asked. “Why, 
every time we run into a covey of chick- 
ens the idiot drops his fork, and I think 
if I didn’t holler at him he’d run after 
them and try to catch one.” And that 
night I made up my mind to fire the 
Hired Man. Somehow the next day I 
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forgot about it, and in the afternoon I 
received a note from Gerry Alden, my 
nearest neighbor, three miles to the 
south, saying that the ducks were drop- 
ping into the lower end of Long Lake 
in cartloads, and asking me to come 
down, spend the night, and try a whirl 
at them early the next morning. So I 
packed up my gun and shells and sent 
for the Hired Man to drive me down 
to Gerry’s place. When we got there | 
found that one of the children was 
down with the colic, and, his wife being 
ill, he was obliged to stay at home. My 
enthusiasm was aroused, however, and I 
wanted to get a crack at those ducks of 
which Gerry gave such glowing accounts, 
but I did not want to spend the morn- 
ing on the marsh alone. Then I remem- 
bered the Hired Man. I remembered, 
too, that 1 was going to fire him. I 
called him in from the barn, where he 
was putting up the horses. “Well,” | 
said, when he stood awkwardly before 
me, “I’m afraid we don’t need you any 
more, Bar-ba-ba-bart—.” Curse that 
name, I never could pronounce it. He 
grinned in a sad sort of way and swal- 
lowed hard, and, as I saw his long, bony 
throat working, I could think of nothing 
but a young bittern trying to swallow a 
good-sized bull-frog. “However,” I con- 
tinued, “I believe you once told me you 
could shoot.” (I looked significantly at 
him as I thought of the hawk.) “I want 
to visit the marsh in the morning,” I 
went on, “so I’ll employ you to accom- 
pany me. After that you may go.” He 
nodded ; his dull, heavy face lit up, and 
he smiled from ear to ear. “Take the 
horses; drive back home for your gun, 
and get here at three o’clock in the 
morning—three o’clock sharp.” 

His gawky carcass vanished through 
the door, and Gerry burst out laughing. 
“What do you call it?” he cried. 

“The Hired Man,” I answered. “He 


told me he could shoot, but I guess I’ll 
show him a few things about hauling 
those plump mallards out of space to- 
morrow.” 
incident. 

That night it rained—a thin, cold, 
drizzly rain, and it was dark as Egypt 


And then I related the hawk 
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and still raining when I was awakened 
by a light tapping on my window. I 
looked at my watch. It was just three 
o’clock. Every sportsman knows how 
good his bed feels on a late September 
morning when the wind is whining 
through the branches of the trees and 
the rain on the windows comes in a 
mufiled murmur to his ears. But I 
nerved myself, got out of bed, stole out 
to the kitchen and opened the back door 
for the Hired Man. He came in drip- 
ping wet and shivering. I prepared 
some breakfast, and in twenty minutes 
we were on our way to the lake. 

It was blowing hard out of the north- 
east, and I wondered whether the Hired 
Man was used to a canoe, for if he was 
not I had some fears as to the safety of 
taking him in it with me. However, my 
doubts were set at rest, for he stepped 
lightly into the stern, and, before I had 
time to object, he grasped a paddle, 
shoved out into the lake, and with a 
practiced hand sent her spinning into 
the darkness. 

It was a two-mile paddle to the 
marshy bay we were headed for, but we 
made quick work of it before the wind, 
and, just as the first light crept along 
the eastern sky, we rounded a bend in 
the lake and came upon the sea of wild 
rice and rushes that covered the bay. It 
had stopped raining, but the sky was 
still overcast with dark, scurrying clouds 
that came and vanished like dull gray 
phantoms. It was growing colder, too, 
and when we Janded on a long, marshy 
point that jutted far out into the waste 
of rice I saw the Hired Man rubbing his 
huge, red hands to keep them warm. 

It was not yet light enough to shoot, 
but we put out a dozen decoys and built 
a small blind of dead grass. There 
would be no sun that morning, and the 
gale that was blowing would bring all 
the ducks in from the open lake. It bid 
fair to be an ideal day for shooting, and 
while we lay there waiting, with the 
rushes whispering and quivering about 
us, we could hear the soft sh-sh-sh-sh of 
swiftly-moving wings, as some straggling 
duck swept over us. From far out on 
the marsh the chill wind brought to us 
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the sounds made by large flocks of ducks 
in the water. Somewhere in the tangle 
of rank weeds and rushes behind us a 
rail cried. A strange change had come 
over the Hired Man. He seemed less 
gawky and uncouth; his voice no longer 
rumbled ; he spoke in soft whispers; his 
dull face was lighted up with suppressed 
excitement; his bashful shyness had 
dropped from him like a cloak, and I 
found myself talking to him just as I 
would have talked to Gerry Alden. And 
all the time daylight had been creeping 
into the marsh. 

Suddenly I felt the Hired Man’s hand 
on my arm, and, following his example, 
1 crouched low behind the cover of the 
blind. High up, barely discernible in 
the half light, but drifting in with set 
wings, were a dozen mallards. On they 
came, and when they struck the fringe of 
trees on the farther side of the marsh 
they dropped low along the water, and, 
swinging in a graceful circle, started 
directly for our decoys. They seemed 
as though they were standing still, except 
that they kept growing larger and larger. 
When they were almost within gun-shot, 
they suddenly wheeled to the left, rose 
abruptly some fifty feet into the air, and 
started off across the marsh. Evidently 
they had scented danger. What I started 
to say would not have looked well in 
print, but I had hardly opened my mouth 
when I jumped about three feet and a 
half, raised my gun to my shoulder, ex- 
pecting to see a couple of birds hanging 
over the decoys, for close at hand I heard 
a deep, guttural quack-quack ! the unmis- 
takable call of a mallard. 

“Down, down!” The words, hissed 
out low and significantly, staggered me, 
and, looking at the Hired Man, I saw 
a strange light in his eyes, and his hands 
at his mouth, and then I knew that the 
call had emanated from his lips, although 
] would have been willing to swear that 
it had come from the direction of the 
decoys. Quack! Quack! called the Hired 
Man. I turned my attention to the 
flock of ducks that a moment before I 
had seen making tracks across the 
marsh. They had circled again, and 
were sailing along the edge of a clump 
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of trees about two hundred yards dis- 
tant. Quack-quack-quack! soft and 
sadly appealing, came the call again. 
The ducks were approaching now, and 
this time there was no hesitancy in their 
flight. In a moment they were among 
the decoys, and I drew a bead on the 
nearest bird. 

“Shoot!” The Hired Man’s voice 
snapped out, clear and concise, and I 
did; saw one bird crumple up; pulled 
on another; missed, and then I was 
nearly knocked backwards by the roar 
of the Hired Man’s cannon. He had 
wiped my eye, and I had considered 
myself one of the best shots in the 
county. I turned to look at him. The 
light had died from his face; the old 
look of bashful apology had returned, 
and he smiled sadly as he finished re- 
loading his old cannon and pushed out 
the canoe to pick up the birds. I said 
nothing. Perhaps I was learning. 

While the Hired Man was gathering 
in the game, four blue-wing teal whistled 
over my head. They were away up, and 
I let them go; but not so the Hired Man. 
He grabbed his venerable piece of ord- 
nance, and, wheeling in the wabbly 
canoe, let fly. Two of them wilted and 
hit the water nearly a quarter of a mile 
out in the marsh. I merely gasped. 
What sort of an individual was this 
Hired Man of mine? I began to think 
he was a wizard when I missed a green 
wing—a difficult right-quarterer—and 
the Hired Man, though ten yards fur- 
ther away, wiped my eye again as neatly 
as I could have done to a novice on an 
easy bird. 

But the sport was just beginning. I 
shot well that day—as well as I have ever 
shot, and I guess I went an eighty per 
cent. pace; but the Hired Man—vwell, 
nearly every bird I missed he killed, and 
it was just wonderful to see his face light 
up when the ducks were coming in. I 
thought I was the chief cook and bottle- 
washer of that expedition, but whenever 
a crisis arrived I found the Hired Man 
assuming command and I following his 
directions. And later, when a few white 
flakes began to sift down from the gray 
vault above, and three big Canadian 
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honkers drifted over the marsh, about 
a mile high, it seemed to me, and the 
Hired Man neatly called them in and 
tumbled one among the decoys, my feel- 
ing of respect towards him deepened to 
one of brotherly affection. 

I thought it over carefully on the way 
home, and when the canoe _ beached 
below Alden’s house I got gravely out— 
as gravely as I could after being hunched 
up in the shape of a piece of bent gas- 
pipe for an hour—and looked the Hired 
Man full in the eye. He met my gaze 
for a moment only; then he looked 
away. I saw the animation die from his 
face, and his chasm-like mouth expand 
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in a sheepish grin that was irresistible. 

“Barth-thol-tho-thol-omew,” I stut- 
tered, “was that infernal cannon of yours 
shotted the day you fired at that hawk in 
the yard ?” 

“No,” he said, and his eyes opened 
wider. J sighed in relief, for I knew 
he was speaking the truth. 

Then I raised my hat and extended 
my hand. “I salute you,” I said. “No 
longer shall you be the Hired Man, and 
no longer shall you bear that damnable 
name. I christen you Tom—Tom 
Smith, and to-morrow you shall take 
up the duties of foreman—foreman, do 
you hear, for—you can shoot.” 
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AFRICA’S LOVE FOR THE HUNT 
By JAMES A. HONEY 


HUNTING IS THE NATIONAL SPORT IN THE LAND OF THE BOERS, WHERE 
THEY YET HAVE A LARGE VARIETY OF GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS— 
FISHING PLAYS A MINOR PART—REMINISCENCES OF SOME PROMINENT 


BOER LEADERS AND THEIR 
T was during the late Boer regime, 
that, as a boy, I used to accompany 

my uncle during the early hours of 

the morning, before the city had awak- 
ened, to the home of President Kruger. 
Sitting on the broad stoop surrounded 
bv half a dozen or more old voortrekkers, 
kindred souls of this aged man, Presi- 
dent Kruger would be either listening 
or, more often, telling stories of early 
lion hunts, or the tracking of some large 
animal vears before, when he was a 
young man and had not the responsibili- 
ties of a nation resting on his shoulders. 
When we had been seated and served 
with coffee, the tales would proceed, and 
although T, in awe and respect. would 
keep slightly behind mv relative and out 
of the circle. T would nevertheless at 
times eagerly press forward. excited and 
interested, often dumb with wonder at 
their exploits, with ears wide open and 
eves fairly starting out, dreading lest 
one little word escape me. They calmly, 
and modestly, and in a moderate tone, 
would tell their tales, only now and then 
raising their voices in imitation of an 
animal or the exclamation of some Kaf- 
fir servant that happened, perhaps, to 
witness the adventure. T can distinetlv 
recall some of Transvaal’s famous men 
sharing that circle. entirely forgetting 
their difficult duties of state. keenly en- 
joving one another’s company. No won- 
der. then, that with the love of the hunt 
in their blood, these old warriors have 
handed down to their descendants the 
same interest and love for adventure. 
South Africa was meant for just such 
men. From the Cape to the Zambesi the 
animals abounded and varied as much 


CHARACTERISTICS 


AS SPORTSMEN 


as the geographical aspects of the coun- 
try. Rocky mountains, sandy plains, 
broken here and there by heavy growths 
of poll grass, the bushy country, and, 
lastly, the great African veldt, level as 
our American plains, all have their own 
special game. It remains for the hunter 
but to choose. 

Before the days of the Boers the na- 
tives used to hunt the deer by digging 
pits and placing upright in them sharp- 
ened staves. Over these a thin covering 
of twigs was laid, which easily gave way, 
and the deer were impaled upon the 
staves below. Or, again, they would form 
a circle around some favorite haunt of 
the animal, and, by gradually narrowing 
the circle, compel the deer to break 
through. Then they would use their 
“assegais” with as good an effect as in 
later days the Boer did his rifle. The 
cunning Bushmen use the bow and arrow 
in creeping into close range of the deer. 
The natives, no less than the Boers, are 
appealed to by trophies of the hunt. 
Skins, valuable and rare, horns and 
tusks, adorn their huts and bedeck their 
nersons, adding that peculiar barbarous 
atmosphere that surrounds these blacks 
of Africa. The native has had his day. 
but while it lasted. when the African 
country swarmed with wonderful herds 
of animals, he knew no greater pleasure 
than the hunt. 

And so it is that for many years, in 
fact ever since his occupation of South 
Africa, when the plains were covered 
with game and the bush country was 
filled with birds, it has been the Boer’s 
greatest pleasure to hunt, and, at times, 
his most urgent need. 
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To-day it is necessary to be equipped 
for a long journey if one desires to hunt. 
Hunting trips to the Bushveld or down 
the Portuguese border, from Komati- 
poort, on the Delagoa Bay Railway, 
northwards to the Limpopo, or Oliphants 
River, or in an easterly direction to the 
Komati River, are quite common. But 
expeditions in summer in these warm 
districts are unsafe. Fever lays low 
many a man before he realizes his con- 
dition. I remember a trip down to the 
Komati River, with natives as carriers 
and men of experience as guides. Within 
two weeks after a successful bag, three 
men had been brought down by fever 
and within a few days had succumbed. 
Lovers of hunting take many risks, ask- 
ing as their only reward an abundance 
of skins, horns, or bags of biltong, and 
perhaps some pieces of zeekoe spek (sea- 
cow bacon). No wonder, then, with all 
the allurements of the forests and plains, 
the descendants of the Boer, whether 
they be city-bred or farmers, have in- 
herited that intense love for their coun- 
try veldt and kopjes. 

Shooting is, and always will be, the 
national pastime of these people. It is 
as natural to them as it is te the Ameri- 
can nation to play baseball. It is loved 
just as ardently, and pursued as skil- 
fully. 

But commercial prosperity has 
brought many changes into the life of 
the Boer. Cities and towns, mines and 
farms cover parts of the country whicli 
were richest once in herds of springbuck. 
or some of the numerous species of 
South African antelope. But wherever 
the deer has abounded, be it north, 
south, east or west, man has persistently 
followed, until now it is only after delib- 
eration that the city Boer decides upon 
u hunting party. Extermination of so 
many deer has been rapid, and it now 
needs the united efforts of all good 
sportsmen to protect the many fast-dis- 
appearing species of antelope, elephant 
or zeekoe. 


“Nothing hath got so far 
But man hath caught and kept it as his prey” 


Not so manv vears ago IT remember 
riding from Middelburg to Johannesburg 
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and passing through a divided herd of 
blesbuck and springbuck some six hun- 
dred in number. I have, during the last 
war, passed through the districts of 
Bethlehem, Harrismith and Vrede, in 
the Orange Free State, and seen many 
herds of springbuck and blesbuck sa- 
credly guarded by the farmers. Once the 
Springbuck Flats of the Transvaal were 
covered with these graceful animals. The 
duiker, the rooibuck and the impala were 
once as common in the Bushveld as mice 
in‘a hay field. 

Picture the days when the finest ante- 
lope in fhe world roamed over the plains 
in black herds, the blesbuck, the spring- 
buck, the eland, hartebuck, reedbuck, red 
rhebuck, the sable antelope, the wilde- 
beest and the koodos, and many others. 
But you may travel miles to-day and see 
nothing but an occasional koran, guinea 
fowl or hare. 

Fishing has very little place compared 
with hunting, and “fish stories,” so com- 
mon here and so constantly told, give 
way to “lion stories.” In fact, so com- 
mon was the hunt for lions in early days 
that the Voortrekkers are alluded to in 
Dutch circles as the “old lion hunters.” 
Stories were applied to suit the individ- 
ual, and went the round of those old 
warriors, and were handed down, almost 
like folk lore, to the children of South 
Africa. 

Of immense stature, and equally im- 
mense strength, General Smit was often 
the butt of these lion tales. It is said 
that once, while on a stroll with a rifle 
under his arm, over the dry, gray grass 
and the slopes of the rocky kopje, picking 
his way carefully, his eyes keenly on the 
lookout, he made his way upwards, now 
and then halting, and shading his eyes 
from the strong rays of the African sun. 
Once, when looking around, he happened 
to notice two large boulders with a cleft 
between, and, thinking that it would be 
a suitable place to rest in, he betook him- 
self thither. With a few strides he 
reached the sides of the rocks. Imme- 
diately he noticed the tufted tail of an 
animal lying in the ledge. He carelessly 
picked it up, but suddenly realized that 
on the other side of the rocks the animal 
had been aroused. He held on to the 
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tail, but the tugs on the other side be- 
came stronger ; so strong, in fact, that to 
keep his hold he had to sit down and 
brace his feet against the boulders. To 
his intense amazement he saw the animal 
of the tail, and it was no less than a 
lion. Afraid to let go, and unable to 
reach for his gun which he had thrown 
aside when the tugs of the animal com- 
menced, he sat there, the perspiration 
rolling off him. He shouted for help, 
and, when he had almost given up, help 
arrived and the lion was killed. 

The usual method for the Boer to hunt 
on the plains is to lie behind an ant 
heap, with the deer windward, and have 
a native on horseback make the drive 
towards him. The heat of an African 
sun on the barren veldt is relentless, 
while you patiently lie wide awake, 
watching or listening for the first deer. 
At last in the distance you hear the faint 
thud, thud of approaching deer, and 
presently there they come, seemingly 
aware of danger. An old buck leads 
them, and carefully he looks here and 
there, daring not to trust his too sensi- 
tive nostrils, but nearer and nearer thev 
come, thirty or forty in number, until 
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you suddenly arise. Immediately they 
swerve to the right or to the left, and 
your choice is quickly made. A click, 
with a sharp report, and the bullet is 
spent, the result depending entirely upon 
the hunter. 

Although large game is now scarce, 
especially in the somewhat thickly-popu- 
lated districts, Zoutpansberg, Lyden- 
burg, Middelburg and some other dis- 
tricts in the Transvaal still offer their 
inducements, as do Winburg, Harrismith 
and Kroonstad, in the Orange Free 
State. But small game is fairly abun- 
dant everywhere. There seems no less 
number of duiker and steinbuck, and of 
birds that would recompense any sports- 
man. 

In the Johannesburg districts the 
numerous small lakes or ponds, filled 
with water-grass and reeds, are inhabited 
by wild ducks, fowl, muscovy and geese ; 
the surrounding veldt also secludes quail, 
partridge and the paauw, which certainly 
should prove attractive enough to any 
hunter. But do not believe that they are 
easily scurried and shot, for a day’s hunt 
has as well its troubles and discourage- 
ments. 
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J Cannot Come to Thee 


By LALIA MITCHELL 


HAVE heard thy call, but I cannot heed, 
O Forest dark and dim, 
For thy winds have wafted it thence with speed 
From thy mountain’s outmost rim. F 
But I’m prison-bound by the social needs, 
I am fettered who once was free. 
Though my heart in vain for thy freedom pleads, 
I cannot come back to thee. 





I have read in the starry skies above, 
“O wanderer, come home.” 

I have heard it, sweet as the voice of Love, 
Wherever my feet might roam. 

I have breathed the fragrance of pine and moss, 
I have shut my eyes to see 

Thy dewy banks; but I chose the cross— 
I cannot come back to thee. 


I have heard thy call, who was once thy child, 
O Forest, thy ways were mine, d 

I knew the haunts of thy creatures wild, 
I knew each flower and vine. 

But I turned aside where the baubles lie, 
And their lure has blinded me. 


I shall go my way, I shall live and die, 
But I cannot come back to thee. 
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POLAR EXPLORATION AND LIFE IN THE 
ARCTIC REGIONS 


By FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 


CHIEF COMMISSARY AND HUNTER OF THE ‘‘ WELLMAN POLAR EXPEDITION, 1906” 


ILLUSTRATED WITH OFFICIAL AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS, CHARTS, ETC. 


HE Polar Regions extend, respec- 

i i tively, from the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Circles in 66° 32’ N. and 

S. to the North and South Poles, the 


ous and miserable work. Millions of 
square miles are yet unknown. In the 
present article I shall attempt to trace 
the progress of discovery that my many 





THE AUTHOR (SITTING ON FLOOR IN CENTER) AND MEMBERS OF THE 
FIRST SECTION OF THE WELLMAN EXPEDITION 


Circles being 1,408 geographical miles 
from the Poles. 

Intense cold, difficulties of ice naviga- 
tion and absolute desolation have made 
progress and discovery here slow, danger- 


readers, who are not familiar with such 
things, may follow the course of events, 
of which a good deal is known, and more 
unknown. 

The Arctic Circle is a ring running a 
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little south of the northern shores of 
America, Asia and Europe, so that these 
shores form a fringe within the Polar 
Region and are its boundary to the 
south, except at three openings, those of 
the North Atlantic, Davis Strait and 
Behring Strait. 

The width of the approach to this re- 
gion by the Atlantic Ocean, in its nar- 
rowest part, is 660 miles from the Nor- 
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important feature in the physical condi- 
tion of the North Polar Regions. It 
influences the currents and movements 
of the ice, which are still further affected 
by the archipelagos lying to the north 
of the fringing coast lines. The larger 
opening into the North Polar Regions. 
by way of the Atlantic, is divided from 
Davis Strait by the vast mass of Green- 
land, which, extending for an unknown 
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wegian Islands of Lofoten to Cape Hodg- 
son, on the east coast of Greenland. The 
width of the approach by Davis Strait 
in the narrowest part, which is nearly 
on the Arctic Circle, is 165 miles, and 
the width of Behring Strait is 45 miles. 
Thus, out of the whole ring of 8,640 
miles along which the Arctic Circle 
passes, about 900 miles is over water. 
This great environment of land is an 


distance to the north, crosses the Arctic 
Circle and ends in a point at Cape Fare- 
well, 59-48 N. latitude. 

It was inevitable that the routes across 
the Arctie Circle by the Atlantic and 
Davis Strait should become first known, 
liecause they are nearest to the regions 
inhabited by the exploring nations of 
Europe. The first record we have of 
Polar exploration appears to be credited 
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to some Irish monks, who, in the ninth 
century, visited Iceland. A monk, Di- 
euil, writing in about 825, says that 
Brothers informed him by records and in 
person that they had reached the land 
of everlasting daylight, now termed the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 

The Norsemen of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula colonized Iceland, and were 
first to settle on the shores of Greenland, 
as far north as nearly 70, and in the 
summer their hunts for seal and walrus 
carried them even to 73 north, where 


These were promoted by Cabot, and 
sailed under Sir Hugh Willingby and 
Richard Chancellor, who discovered 
Nova Zembla. Attempting to winter in 
a harbor in Lapland, he and all his men 
perished of starvation and the intense 
cold. Chancellor, however, kept on, 
landed near Archangel, and returned 
safely. His success proved the practical 
utility of Polar voyages, led to a grant 
of a charter, and Cabot was named gov- 
ernor for life, and this gave fresh im- 
pulse to carry on the dangerous work. 
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their records on runic stones were found 
bearing the date of 1235. Indications 
show clearly that they have penetrated 
even to 76 north latitude, so hardy and 
fearless were these men of old. 

The Black Death breaking out in Nor- 
way, the colonies of Greenland were for- 
gotten, except for slight communication, 
which was maintained until 1448, when 
Ancient Polar History comes to an end. 
The next period was that of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when expedi- 
tions were sent out to discover the shorter 
route to India in 1553. 


Thus the work went on and on, and we 
come to the voyages of Frobisher, who 
set out to discover a shorter route to 
India by the northwest. Then John 
Davis and the Dutch, as also Barents, 
who discovered Bear Island, which, as I 
write these lines, I can see from the port- 
hole of my cabin. Sailing northward, 
he sighted Spitzbergen and Nova Zem- 
bla, as we expect to do also. Here they 
wintered, as shall, perhaps, ourselves, 
and in the spring made their way in 
boats to the icy Lapland coast. Here 
Barents died, but the severe death-deal- 
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ing Arctic winter had been for the first 
time faced, and it stands in the first rank 
to date of Polar voyages. 

Then comes as a _ continuation of 
English enterprise the East India Com- 
pany, Muscovy and Henry Hudson, who, 
following Greenland, Spitzbergen and 
Nova Zembla, reached latitude 80-23 
north, and it was these Hudson voyages 
that led to the Spitzbergen Whale Fish- 
ery, and made such famous seamen as 
Fotherby, Baffin, Joseph and Edje, up to 
1617-20. 

About this time the Kings of Den- 
mark began to send out expeditions for 
the rediscovery of the lost or forgotten 
Greenland colony which I have men- 
tioned before. 

Again, too, comes the Polar voyages 
of the English in its famous ships, the 
Resolution and Discovery, with Baffin as 
pilot and navigator of the last named 
vessel, into that great expanse now 
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known as Baffin Bay and Smith Sound. 
named after the first governor of the 
East India Company. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
ies were again, or still, the period of dar- 
ing discovery and enterprise. It saw the 
settlement of the Hudson Bag regions 
and the development of its whale and 
fur-hunting grounds and waters. 

The countrymen of Barents vied with 
the countrymen of Hudson in that same 
perilous calling which yearly brought 
fleets of ships to the Spitzbergen seas. 
During the eighteenth century they es- 
tablished a station for summer work, 
such as boiling down blubber, near the 
northern extreme of the west coast, and 
aptly named it Smeerenberg. This 
formed a school for the splendid seamen 
of the north, for at one time (1775) the 
fleet of ships engaged in this work num- 
bered one hundred sail. and continued 
for sixty years ; over six thousand voyages 
of the Dutch to Davis Strait being made 
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in that time, of which only thirty-eight 
ships were wrecked. 

The years 1752-1820 mark the most 
flourishing period of the English fisher- 
ies in the Spitzbergen waters, as many 
as two hundred and twenty-five sail being 
employed. By act of Parliament £5,000 
was offered to the first ship that sailed 
beyond the eighty-ninth parallel. 

Here Captain Scoresby, a whaling cap- 
tain, came to the front. His book, “Ac- 
count of the Arctic Regions,” is perhaps 
the best of all in his day. 

The wars following the French Revo- 
lution put an end to these voyages of 
discovery until after the peace of 1815, 
when Polar research again found a leader 
in Sir John Barrow, one of the most 
indefatigable advocates of Polar explora- 
tion. Through his influence and action, 
a reward of £20,000 was offered for mak- 
ing the northwest passage and £5,000 for 
reaching eighty-nine degrees north lati- 
tude, and certain sums to those who 
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achieved creditable discoveries. In 1817 
Captain Scoresby reported the icy seas 
to be remarkably well open and un- 
usually free from ice. This report 
prompted the immediate dispatch of two 
expeditions, one to attempt the route of 
discovery by way of Spitzbergen; the 
other by Baffin Bay. The Spitzbergen 
vessels were named the Dorothea and 
Trent, commanded by Buchan and 
Franklin, sailing in April, 1818. Driven 
into the pack ice, and suffering much 
hardship, the severe experience caused 
their return to England. The other ex- 
pedition, consisting of the ships Jsabella 
and Alexandra, commanded by Captain 
John Ross and Lieutenant Edward 
Parry, followed the course of Baffin’s 
voyage of 1616 (nearly two hundred 
years before). Baffin’s voyage failed to 
diseover much, but verified other ex- 
plorers’ discoveries and contributed 
much to science. Besides this, it opened 
the way for the Baffin Bay whaling, car- 
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ried on until to-day, with marked suc- 
cess and profit. The following year 
Parry was selected to command still an- 
other expedition, in two vessels, [Hecla 
and Griper. This time he went still fur- 
ther, until stopped by a sea of ice of vast, 
indescribable thickness and _ strength, 
and by it was forced to face the dreaded 
winter, when his vessels returned home, 
being powerless to proceed further. 
Brave and persevering, however, he 
went again in command of a fresh ex- 
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pedition, passing his second winter with 
the starving Esquimaux at Vgloonik, 69- 
20 north latitude, returning in 1823. 
Meantime, Franklin, who had gone out 
in 1818, accompanied by Dr. Richard- 
son, George Back and Hood, landed at 
York Factory, in the Hudson Bay re- 
gion, and proceeded to Great Slave Lake, 
later exploring six hundred miles of 
coast line, the extreme point being called 
Cape Turn-Again. , All through most 
frightful suffering and hardship, that 
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falls to the lot of Polar explorers, they 
proved brave and determined. In spite 
of starvation and cold, they kept towards 
the north, and at last they turned only 
to find their weakness increased by 
hunger and their misery by cold; even- 
tually, however, they reached Fort Chip- 
pewyan. 

Work, too, was again being done in 
the Spitzbergen and Barents seas. 1821 
to 1824 found the Russian Captain 
Lutke on the west coast of Nova Zembla. 
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1823 found the Griper under Captain 
Clavering conveying Captain Sabine to 
the Polar regions for pendulum observa- 
tions. Parry’s attempt to reach the Pole 
from the north coast of Spitzbergen by 
means of sledge boats showed the at- 
tempt useless, and that to leave the land, 
and trust to the drifting pack in Polar 
exploration, was folly, and is folly, in- 
deed. The year 1829 found Captain 
John Ross in the famous vessel, the Vic- 
tory, where the position of the North 
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Magnetic Pole was discovered at Cape 
Feliz. He wintered there, but the vessel 
was held prisoner by King Ice. Three 
dreary winters passed, and much priva- 
tion was suffered, and still the fourth 
winter found them prisoners, when a 
whaler discovered them in Barrow Strait 
and brought them home. 

The tracing of the Polar shores of 
America here was completed by the 
growing Hudson Bay Company, Simp- 
son Dease and Dr. John Rae, who alone 
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explored seven hundred miles of coast 
line, depending on supplies from the deer 
they shot, and living as did the Esqui- 
maux themselves. Dr. Rae thus con- 
nected the work of Parry and Ross clear 
to Boothin, proving that to be a part of 
the American continent. 

The year 1845-6 found Franklin in 
his memorable vovage, and in 1848 
anxiety as to the fate of his expedition 
resulted in Sir James Ross being sent 
with two ships, the Enterprise and In- 
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vestigator, but no tidings were secured. 
Again went these same ships, under Col- 
linson and McClure, and the Assistance, 
Resolute, Pioneer, Intrepid and two 
brigs, the Lady Franklin and the Lady 
Sophia. Some of these wintered, and 
sledging parties traversed the icy regions 
in every possible direction. On some of 
these sledge journeys as high as seventy 
miles a day was covered. The search 
was exhaustive, but, with the exception 
of their old winter quarters at Beechv 
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Island, not a sign or trace was discov- 
ered, not a record, or cairn even. Mc- 
Clintock had developed rough sledge 
traveling to perfection, and his experi- 
ence stood them well indeed; but al! 
without avail. 

In 1850, again, the Pnterprise and Jn- 
vestigator sailed from England, winter- 
ing under Collinson in a sound in Prince 
Albert Island, 71-35 N. latitude. In the 
spring he examined the shores of Vic- 
toria Land, passing a second winter, not 
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far distant from Point Victory, where 
the fate of Franklin would have been 
ascertained, did they but know. But 
fate, it seemed, was not yet ready ; a third 
bitter winter had to be passed here. How- 
ever, at 70 north latitude, though not 
until 1854, was this remarkable voyage 
completed and Collinson and the Enter- 
prise saw England’s shores again. 

Meanwhile, McClure, in the Investi- 
gator, had forced his way northward of 
Baring Island, and between the enor- 
mous fields of ice and the western shores 
of that land gigantic cliffs towered on 
one side of him, crushing, ponderous ice 
floes on the other. Death either side and 
all around him, above and below. After 
hair-turning escapes he found refuge in 
a bay, aptly named Bay of God’s Mercy, 
and here was frozen fast, never to move 
again, his famous ship Investigator. 
Three winters here were passed, and in 
1853, just as they were preparing to 
abandon their ship and quarters, provi- 
dentially, help arrived in time to serve 
them, and well. 

In the search for Franklin, too, the 
Hudson Bay Company took good part. 
Sir John Richardson and Dr. Rae exam- 
ined the coast and shores from the 
mouth of the Mackenzie to the Copper- 
mine, all through 1849-50. Rae contin- 
ued to search, even up to 1851, by sledge 
and boat; he also examined the shores of 
Wollaston and Victoria Land. 

In 1852 the British Government again 
sent the North Star, the Assistance and 
Pioneer, under Sir Edward Belcher, who 
went up Wellington Channel to North- 
umberland Bay, and wintered twice; 
then, abandoning his ships, came home 
in 1854. 

But Sherard Osborne and Commander 
Richards did good work. Sledging to 
Melville Island, they thus discovered the 
northern side of the Parry group. Cap- 
tain Kellett received command of the 
Resolute, McClintock the Intrepid, 
Nares, the future leader of the expedi- 
tion of 1874-5, being also on board the 
Resolute, as was Mechan and Vesy Ham- 
ilton, all famous explorers and sledge- 
men. Kellett passed to the westward 
and wintered 1852-3 at Melville Island. 
In the autumn Mechan discovered Me- 
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Clure’s record, and the position of the 
Investigator was thus ascertained; the 
safety of her crew was consequently as- 
sured, for it was only necessary to send 
a message across the strait between the 
two fixed positions. This was done by 
Lieutenant Pimm early that spring, and 
the officers and crew of the Jnvestigator, 
then led by McClure, arrived safely 
aboard the Resolute June 17th, 1853 (by 
a peculiar coincidence the date of this, 
my writing of these facts). Sailing 
therefrom later they reached England 
the following year. They had thus not 
only discovered, but traversed a north- 
west passage (though not in the same 
ship), and partly, too, by traveling over 
ice. For this great feat McClure received 
the honor of Knighthood, and a reward 
of £10,000 to himself and the other offi- 
cers and crew, by a vote of the House of 
Commons. 

The traveling parties of Kellett’s ex- 
pedition led by McClintock, Mechan and 
Hamilton, completed the discovery of the 
northern and western sides of Melville 
Island and still west, McClintock, in one 
instance, being away from the ship, 
sledging with his party over 1,300 miles 
in 100 days; Mechan, in 94 days, traveled 
1,160 miles; Osborne, in 97 days, trav- 
eled 1,000 miles, and in the spring of 
1854 Mechan again made a remarkable 
journey, traveling by sledge 61% days 
out of 70, covering 1,336 statute miles 
at an average on the home trip of 24 miles 
a day, and average time of travel each day 
914 hours—a journey almost unequaled 
in Arctic or Polar records. Fearing de- 
tention for another winter, Sir Edward 
Belcher ordered the ship abandoned, the 
officers and crew being transferred to the 
North Star, and other vessels sent from 
England to communicate, and, starting 
for England, reached home in October, 
1854. 

A peculiar point about the abandoned 
Resolute was that, while she was aban- 
doned in 74-41 north latitude, in May, 
1854, she was picked up later, Septem- 
ber 10th, 1855, by an American whaler 
in Davis Strait, at a point near Cape 
Mercy, and brought into New London, 
Connecticut, by a small crew of daring 
whalemen, of the firm of William C. 
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Haven, New London, Connecticut, who 
finally presented her to the American 
government. In turn, she was given back 
to the British but little the worse for the 
wear and tear of her remarkable journey 
in the Polar ice fields. Years later I 
sailed on three of this firm’s whaling 
vessels from New London, spending 
three years in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, and had the pleasure of being 
shipmate with those who made that his- 
toric trip. The head of that firm fur- 
nished me the endorsements which led 
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Kane, and in 1860 Dr. Hayes, who sailed 
from Boston for Smith Sound, but re- 
turned in 1861 with nothing accom- 
plished. The year 1860 also brought to 
the front that famous and equally earn- 
est explorer, Charles Hall, of Ohio, who, 
on his first journey, discovered the re- 
mains of a stone* house built by Fro- 
bisher as far back as 1578, and, on his 
second expedition, 1864-69, had, by sheer 
perseverance and energy, heard from the 
Esquimaux the story of Franklin’s retreat 
and the wreck of the ship, and was told 
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to my selection for this expedition now. 
The vessels I served in at that time were 
the Francis Allyn, Era and Barque 
George and Mary. 

Turning back to Franklin, we also 
find American sympathy, as usual, tak- 
ing practical steps to aid in the search, 
for 1850 found Grinnell, of New York, 
fitting out the Advance and Rescue, but 
returning without wintering, and with 
but little done. Then, in 1853, comes 


of some of their bodies being buried on 
Todd’s Island, part of which he brought 
home, with other relics found and taken 
from the Esquimaux. Again, in 1871, 
with the Polaris, he went north to renew 
the search, but was beset with and frozen 
in an ice pack in 82 degrees north lati- 
tude at a point called Thank God Bay. 
The death of Hall occurred here, but his 
writings have lived on, as perhaps the 
most interesting of all explorers. 
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Coming back to Spitzbergen, we find 
the seas well explored by Norwegian, 
Swedish, German, English, and by the 
hardy fishermen, dating from the Spitz- 
bergen Fisheries from 1820. But only 
in recent years has it been that accurate 
statistics have been compiled as to the 
observation of the captains of vessels 
there employed. This has been done by 
Professor Molin, of Christiania. In 
1863 Captain Carlsen, for the first time, 
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circumnavigated the Spitzbergen Group, 
in a brig called the Van Mayen. In 
1864 Captain Tobieson sailed around 
North East Land. In 1872 Captains 
Altman and Johnsen visited Niches Land 
(discovered by Captain Edje in 1617). 
In that vear twenty-three sailing vessels 
started from Tromso, twenty-four from 
Hammerfest, all in the Arctie sealing 
trade. They averaged about forty tons 
and each carried a crew of about a dozen 
men. There were also about a dozen 
vessels from Tromso employed in shark 
fishing and the cod liver industry, fifty 
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from Hammerfest and Vardo alone, in 
1870; there were sixty vessels (Norwe- 
gian) in the Barents Sea, and in that 
year Captain Johanneson circumnavi- 
gated Nova Zembla. In 1873 Captain 
Tobieson was obliged to winter on this 
coast, owing to loss of his vessel, and both 
he and his son died of scurvy. Two 
vears previous to this, Captain Carlsen 
had succeeded in reaching the very win- 
ter quarters of Barents, and was the first 
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visitor to that lone spot since 1597 (two 
hundred and seventy-four years). He 
landed in September, 1871, and even 
then found the house standing and full 
of interesting relics now to be seen in 
the Naval Museum at The Hague. 
3etween 1858 and 1872 the Swedes 
also sent seven expeditions to Spitzber- 
gen and two to Greenland with valuable 
results, under various leaders, Nordensk- 
jold, Duner, Polander, and others. In 


1865, with the steamer Sophia, the 
Swedes attained a latitude of 81-42 
north. In 1872 an expedition of Nor- 
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denskjold and Polander wintered in 
Mossel Bay, on the north shores of Spitz- 
bergen, and made important sledge jour- 
neys. 

In 1865 another regular expedition 
was organized under command of Cap- 
tain Koldeway, for two years in the Ger- 
mania. Here Lieutenant Payer, the fu- 
ture discoverer of Franz Josef Land, 
gained his first lessons in Arctic work 
and explorations. The expedition sailed 
from Bremen June 15th, 1869, but in 
latitude 70-46 north the vessel Housa 
got separated from her consort, the Ger- 
mania, and was crushed to pieces by the 
ice. The crew built, on the ice, a house 
of patent fuel, and here passed their 
Christmas and part of the winter. In 
two months they drifted south four hun- 
dred miles, and eventually over eleven 
hundred miles on this, their ice raft, 
using in the meantime the roof and walls 
of their house in part for fuel to keep 
them warm. Finally they arrived safe 
at a station west of Cape Farewell. The 
Germania fared better, and Prince Bis- 
marek, a grim cape to-day. marks the 
limit of their northern discoveries. They 
explored also a deep branching fjord in 
73 north latitude, stretching a long way 
into Greenland, marked along the route 
by peaks towering from seven to four- 
teen thousand feet high, and in Septem- 
her, 1870, returned to Bremen safe and 
sound. 

Lieutenant Payer determined to con- 
tinue exploration and the conquest of 
discovery ; hence, himself and a naval of- 
ficer named Weyprecht chartered a Nor- 
wegian schooner called the Isbjorn and 
wended their way to the coasts of Spitz- 
bergen and Nova Zembla, with a view 
of making a northeast passage. It was 
to be an Austrian-Hungarian expedition. 
and the idea was seized with enthusiasm 
by the whole Empire. Weyprecht was 
to command the ship, Payer the sledge 
parties. The steamer Leqgethoft, three 
hundred tons. was fitted out at Elbe and 
sailed from Tromso July. 1872. The 
season, however, was severe, and she was 
caught in the ice and held prisoner, and 
the summer of 1873 found her still fast 
and drifting, not with the current, but 
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with prevailing winds. In August they 
sighted land, and Payer took possession, 
naming the land Wilezek, after a warm 
supporter of the enterprise. This was 
in latitude 79 N. Here a second winter 
was passed, and as many as sixty bears 
killed, forming the basis of their food 
supply. The whole country was named 
Franz Josef Land. Sledge parties were 
organized with the thermometer at 58° F., 
intensely cold, yet it proved the land 
equal to Spitzbergen in extent. Later it 
became necessary to abandon the ships 
and retreat by boat and sledge over the 
ice. Eventually they were picked up by 
a Russian schooner and arrived at Vardo, 
Norway, September, 1874, after one of 
the most important voyages in Polar his- 
tory had been made. 

Next comes the voyage of the Alert 
and Discovery (English), 1875, which 
reached Lady Franklin Bay, 81 north 
latitude, the Alert reaching the highest 
latitude and wintering further north 
than any ship in history before. In that 
same year, too, Sir Allen Young, in the 
Pandora, made a creditable voyage, and 
in 1876 made an equally successful sec- 
ond voyage. 

Following this comes Nordenskjold in 
the Vega, which sailing from Gotten- 
bjorg in 1878, successfully made the 
northeast passage, without loss of life or 
damage to the vessel, arriving in Yoko- 
hama, September, 1879—a remarkable 
achievement. 

Next comes Schwatka, of the U. S. 
Army; DeLong, with the Jeanette, and 
the splendid work accomplished bv all, 
familiar to American readers, of Engi- 
neer Melville’s rescue and the recovery of 
the body of DeLong in March, 1883; of 
the Greely expedition of 1881, composed 
of twenty sergeants and one privateer of 
the U.S. Army. We know, too, of their 
indescribable misery, starvation and suf- 
fering, and of their timely rescue by the 
Thetis and Bear at Cape Sabine. 

And now let us come to the question 
—Why all this? Why should we risk 
the lives of our best men, our time and 
money, in Polar enterprise and research ? 
What are the benefits to be derived? I 
answer quickly: First, scientific re- 
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search ; second, geographical knowledge ; 
third, exploration of the unknown; 
fourth, study of the atmospheric condi- 
tions, currents, and the general condi- 
tions that exist in unknown regions; 
lastly, the desire to plant the explorer’s 
flag, be it American, English, or Dutch 
(or whatever nation it may be), and to 
carry out the ambitions of our fore- 
fathers. This is why men risk their lives 
that those who ridicule their efforts may, 
perhaps, benefit from the work in the 
time to come. . 

But, enough of this. Let us come 
back to Spitzbergen, owr headquarters, 
a group of large, rocky, barren and snow- 
clad islands, lost in the solitudes of the 
Arctic regions, four hundred miles north- 
west of the famous North Cape of Nor- 
way, well-known to few people except 
whalers and sealmen. Of late, it has ac- 
quired a new interest from the scientific 
expeditions by which it has been selected, 
either as a base for attempts to reach the 
North Pole, or as a field for the scien- 
tific exploration of the Arctic regions. 
It was from Spitzbergen that, in 1827, 
Parry started on the famous sledging 
trip that brought him within five hun- 
dred miles of the Pole. Its archipelago 
lies between 76 and 80 north latitude, 
half way between Greenland and Nova 
Zembla, and consists of six large and a 
great number of smaller islands, having 
an area of over fifteen thousand square 
miles. High mountains, oft reaching 
five thousand feet. prevail, while a wide 
plateau, with an altitude of fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand feet, covered with 
an immense ice sheet, occupies the north. 
Several fjords, named Horn Sound, Ice 
Fjord, Kings, Lieflde, Niide, deeply pen- 
etrate the islands. As I write we are 
lying in Bell Sound; around us are 
grouped three large Norwegian whale 
ships. They are engaged in cutting and 
irving out blubber from whales along- 
side of us, almost. One has three, af- 
fording a good hundred barrels of oil. 
Seventy-five to one hundred whales in 
the summer season of three months, 
mark you, is a fair catch. Bottle nosed 
and ice whales are the species. It is a 
scene of activity and stench. Thousands 


of birds, gulls, so tame one may reach 
them with the bare hands, fill themselves, 
gorge themselves, in a gluttoncus repast. 
Large ships these who do the greasy 
work of “cutting up” and “boiling 
down,” but small steam tenders do the 
catching, shooting and towing. “Blood, 
guts and corruption,” sure enough, more 
even in a given space than one can see at 
the Chicago stockyards; and yet, it’s for 
oil, and oil is money, and for it men 
risk their lives, and lives go, and our 
widows and orphans lose, too, as a conse- 
quence. 

Here we coal from one of the steam- 
ers who fiad sailed ahead of us with a 
supply to replenish our bunkers. Leav- 
ing, we steam past Prince Charles Fore- 
land with its peaks five thousand feet 
high, running parallel to part of the 
west coast of Spitzbergen, from which 
it is separated by a narrow strait. The 
Broad Stor, Great Fjord, or Niide fans 
Water, separates the main island from 
two others to the east, Stans Foreland 
2,500 square miles) and Barents Land 
(580 square miles) to the northeast of 
West Spitzbergen, separated from it by 
Hinloper Strait (7 to 60 miles wide) ; 
west, North East Land, which, on ac- 
count of its great masses of ice, as yet 
remains unexplored. It is covered by an 
ice sheet (think of it) two to three thou- 
sand feet in thickness. For 150 miles 
this sheet discharges into the sea by a 
huge ice wall, Dickson’s Glacier, form- 
ing the grandest and broadest glacier 
known. Nota sign of vegetation around, 
except, perhaps, the Polar willow, two 
inches in height, scurvy grass, or famine 
bread, lichen moss, which has kept life 
in many a poor, starving explorer. Here 
and there one sees a small carpet of moss 
of the brightest green, that cheers the 
heart, and causes one to think of home 
and dear ones; and God’s hand, in His 
infinite goodness, has decorated even 
these rare spots with a blue, red or yel- 
low bud, to remind one He has not for- 
gotten us. I pick these precious atoms 
carefully, and my mittened hand seeks 
something, the lining of my cap, the out- 
side flap, that I may send this single, 
simple, and yet unfragrant token of my 
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leve to my wife and little ones, some- 
time. Insignificant though it may be, 
wilted and colorless when it reaches 
them, no more costly bouquet could the 
world’s florists gather, and no more 
anxious and loving heart bid it God 
speed. 

Of the mammals in Spitzbergen, there 
are some dozen species, three of which 
are the reindeer and the fox and king 
of all, the Polar bear. The number of 
reindeer is really puzzling. In the course 
of a few weeks one thousand have been 
killed, year after year; and, again, but 
few have been seen. Where they go or 
come from is a mystery. Much emaci- 
ated in June, they soon thrive on the 
mosses and lichens, and by fall are fat 
and prime again. Great numbers—mark 
ye this well—are marked, that is, have 
both ears cut at the same heighth and 
place, and hunters are persuaded that 
these individuals come from an unknown 


continent, over the ice to the north from 
here. Immense numbers thus migrate 
here; hence, where they come from is a 
question. I trust we are here to later 
answer you. 

Of seals there is an abundance, walrus 
few, whales few, because no fewer than 
fifty-six thousand have been killed in 
these waters, averaging a thousand a 
year. Of birds (in season) vast flocks 
cover and nest in the cliffs; ducks, 
gulls, geese and loons, owls and swans, 
but of all these, winter finds but one who 
stays—the snow bunting. All the rest 
go to other regions, as though to desert 
such a God-forsaken, desolate waste. 
Mussels and a few fish live in its waters, 
and are accessible in summer only. 

Man does not live in Spitzbergen, and 
but few pass the fearful winters, although 
years ago at Smeerenburg a small vil- 
lage was established, but eventually even 
this was abandoned. 


(T'o be continued) 


Editor’s Note: Future chapters will treat of the “Details of Outfitting a Polar Expedition,"’ 


“Life of the Laplanders,’’ ‘“‘Hunting in the Arctic Regions,”’ 
‘Hardships and Midwinter Life of Explorers,” 


“Whaling in the Polar Oceans,” 


ete., ete. The author of this interesting series 


of articles, Mr. Francis H. Buzzacott, has made no less than four trips to the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions aside from expeditions into South Africa and other countries. His services 


have been called into play several times by the 


United States Government and more recently 


by Mr. Walter Wellman. He is the author of the “Sportsman’s Guide,”’ or encyclopedia, which 
is mentioned in our advertising pages—a book meeting with a wide sale and highly recommended 


by many noted autborities. 
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THE REVEREND JOE 


HOW I MADE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF A SPORTSMAN-PARSON 


By FRED W. KOPPLIN 


N the heart of the city of Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, the Eau Claire and 
Chippewa rivers join, and together 

flow to the Mississippi. Into these rivers 
flow creeks almost without number, and 
there trout are found in goodly numbers. 
Of lakes there were several, and a more 
ideal spot for the home of a sportsman 
could scarcely be found. ‘There were 
quail, grouse, chicken, partridge, rabbits, 
squirrels, *coons, foxes, deer, wolves, with 
snipe, ducks and geese during the flight ; 
in fact, one had but to mention his favor- 
ite sport, and find it easily obtained 
from Eau Claire. There we, too, made 
our new home. 

One of the first things done was the 
purchase of Pat a large, handsome, sor- 
rel horse, who, my wife says, can do 
anything but talk; then a road wagon as 
light as was consistent with sufficient 
strength; an ice box to fit the back of 
the wagon, large enough to hold provi- 
sions for two days. Thus equipped, we 
enjoyed a summer as only those can who 
find themselves in similar circumstances, 
and going fishing, to picnics, for drives 
in the cool of the evening among the 
pines, down to the spring for a jug of 
water, or after berries. All was well 
until my wife started trouble. 

Now, I do not care to lay my troubles 
at my wife’s door; but such are the facts. 
It all came about in this wise: My wife 
aitended church, and when a man’s wife 
attends church one of the first inquiries 
of the pastor is as to the health and 
whereabouts of the truant husband, who 
was at that time perhaps smoking his 
cob pipe while patiently waiting for a 
strike, or was trying to head off a cotton- 
tail that his hound was driving around 
on its third circle. This pastor was no 
exception. He asked the usual ques- 
tions, and my wife made the usual ex- 


cuses for me. ‘The pastor called at ou: 
home again and again, but I was alway: 
absent. One day, the flight being on, | 
went to the barn and began to harness 
Pat, when a stranger walked in, and, 
with a deep, rich, English accent, pro- 
ceeded to introduce himself. He was 
large of frame, six feet in height and 
over two hundred pounds in weight, with 
a kindly face that would warm the heart 
of a stone. I at once explained that | 
had urgent business in the country ; that 
times were hard and that my contribu- 
tion would have to be comparatively 
small. 

“Well, never mind that now,” said he, 
smiling broadly. “Your wife says that 
she ‘just won’t’ lie for you any more; 
that you were in the barn hitching up 
Pat to go to Elk Lake for the evening 
flight of ducks; that you were going 
alone, and if I wanted to see you, to 
hurry to the barn, for if you saw me first 
I would not see you. As you are going 
alone, would you object to my going with 
you?” 

Now, that was a poser. I was at sea 
for an excuse. Even Pat looked at me 
from the corner of his eye and seemed 
to grin; and my dog, who stood back of 
the Reverend, nearly wagged his tail off 
with mirth, and then disappeared for 
fear of offending the stranger in his en- 
joyment of my discomfiture. This came 
so sudden, so unexpected, that all | 
could do was to tell him how pleased |] 
would be to take him with me. 

Going into the house for my gun and 
traps, I found my wife convulsed with 
laughter. I looked daggers at her; she 
laughed the louder. There was but one 
thing to do, and that was to make the 
best of it; so I went out with as good 
a smile as T could muster, and we were 
off over the river, up the long hill, talk- 
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ing of the weather, the crops, politics 
and of other trips. We had overtaken 
two truckers who had a heavy load of 
corn, and Pat was amusing himself try- 
ing to borrow an ear of corn now and 
then from the wagon box. I was racking 
my brains for subjects to keep up the 
conversation when our attention was 
drawn to the truckers, who had become 
greatly interested in something further 
up the road. There, near the board 
fence, on a staunch point beside some 
hazel brush, stood my dog. The Rever- 
end wanted to jump out and run up 
to him, but I advised waiting until the 
truckers had passed, as the shooting 
might frighten their horses. Just as 
the truckers were opposite the dog a head 
was thrust out from the brush, picking 
Fred on the nose. A snap, a twist, and 
a turkey lay dead, with Fred still on 
point. The truckers jumped down; one 
of them grabbed a club and declared he 
would kill that dog. I ran over to where 
he was threatening the dog, and at the 
same time the Reverend strode up to the 
ether trucker, and, taking his watch 
from his pocket, said: “I'll give you 
just thirty seconds to get upon that 
wagon.” The trucker took one look at 
the Reverend and did not wait for the 
time limit. My trucker, who turned out 
to be the owner of the turkeys, and I 
parted, he with a dollar and I with the 
turkey. It was easier to keep up the 
conversation after that. 

We were just going through the last 
strip of wood. The rice and rush-cov- 
ered lake lay before us. Fred had been 
sent to heel at the back of the buggy 
when the Reverend clutched my arm and 
whispered: “Stop, there are some 
ducks!” TI could see only a few rice 
hens. 

“Wait,” said I, “I’ll drive down close 
to the lake, and when I swing Pat to the 
right you shoot.” 

When he had finished shooting there 
were one dead and two wounded rice 
hens on the water. Fred was ordered in 
and brought out the dead one and a 
wounded one, but the third was off 
through the rushes. 

“We don’t want to lose that duck,” 


FIELD AND STREAM 


said the Reverend. “How can I get it?” 

I took him over to where a water- 
soaked boat, with a piece of fenceboard 
for a paddle, was hidden in the rushes, 
then unharnessed Pat and tied him. 

The Reverend, who was by this time 
well out in the rushes, happened to think 
of me. “Want to get into this boat?” 
he queried. 

“No, never mind; I’ll find one over 
yonder,” pointing to where I had my 
steel boat tied in the rushes. “Just go 
down to the lower end of the lake and 
come up on the other side and you will 
jump quite a number of ducks.” 

This he did, and when he arrived at 
the point”where I was in a blind, I had 
twelve ducks in the open water, while 
he had three in his boat. He had worked 
like a ‘Trojan to push that tippy boat 
through the rushes. Wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead, panting and 
blandly smiling, he remarked: “Well, 
this teaches me a lesson. The next per- 
son who drives ducks for you will not be 
me.” 

It was getting late, and | suggested 
that we station ourselves, as it was time 
for the flight to begin. He chose some 
open water down the lake; I went to the 
right, and as 1 was watching him I saw 
two ducks coming up, flying high. He 
waited until they were almost over him, 
then the gun flashed. The boat over- 
turned and he disappeared. 

I started toward him, but, because of 
heavy rushes, progress was slow, and 
before I got to open water he had reached 
a muskrat house, got upon it, righted his 
boat, shook himself, looked all around to 
see if anyone had seen his mishap, and 
then quickly disappeared in the rushes. 

Two boys now appeared on the shore 
and began shooting at some ducks that 
swung in low near the water. Some of 
the shot struck Pat, and the last I saw of 
him was a sorrel streak tearing into the 
woods. We shot until dark, and then 
by the aid of a bicycle lamp taken from 
the dashboard of the buggy began to 
search the woods for Pat, following his 
hoof prints as best we could. After an 
hour’s search we were rewarded by find- 
ing Pat at the further end of the wood. 


THE REVEREND JOE 


As we were about to leave the lake | 
handed the Reverend my overcoat, he, 
in his haste, having forgotten his. 

“No,” said he, “I am dressed warmly, 
and you need it.” 

“Well,” said I, “if I had fallen inte 
the lake and was wet and the night was 
cold, I would not refuse one, so now you 
take it.” 

“Did you see me take that plunge?” 
he asked, laughing. 

“Certainly,” I replied. 

“Why didn’t you come and help me?” 

“T did come as fast as I could, but 
before I could get through the rushes you 
had reached the muskrat house. Then | 
sat down, watched your antics, and 
laughed long and hearty.” 

Then and there I had to promise that 
I would not tell, but not until he had 
promised me not to find fault with what 
I did or said, and that he would not try 
to get me to mend my ways. 

Many a pleasant trip Reverend Joe 
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and I took after that; in fact, when you 
saw one of us on the creek you could be 
sure the other was at the bend just above 
or just below. And when the day was 
done we divided our catch or bag, share 
and share alike. I loved him as I would 
love my own brother. He was one of 
Nature’s noblemen, this man I had so 
persistently avoided. Fearless, asking 
no quarter, always merciful, no walk 
was too long, no storm too severe for him 
if there was an opportunity to do a kind- 
ness. 

Reverend Joe was transferred to an- 
other parish. I missed him greatly. 
Shortly afterward he died as the result 
of a railroad accident. 

How often, brother sportsmen, do we 
pass one another by when a smile or a 
kindly word might bring us a life-long 
friend, and at least cheer us on our way. 
While we are enjoying ourselves, whv 
not make others happy by sharing with 
them our pleasures ? 
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GAME TO THE MARROW 





The small-mouth black bass, especially when taken from swift-running streams, is regarded 


by many the gamiest fish that swims. 
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LURING THE SMALL-MOUTH FIGHTERS FROM THE STREAMS 


OF THE APPALACHIAN 


MOUNTAINS 


By JAMES B. SANSOM 


KE read many tales of the anglers 
who visit the Canadian lakes, 
the islands of Georgian Bay, 


or the recesses of ‘Temagami, but too sel- 
dom do we see the stories of battles with 
that inimitable species of the grand bass 
family, the small mouth, which inhabits 
still, in all his wild nativity, a few se- 
cluded rivers in our temperate zone. 
There are scores of us, who first felt the 
lust for battle in the rivers and creeks 
of our own Allegheny Mountain ranges, 
and who swear by the black bass of the 
mountain rivers as the strongest, wiliest, 
gamiest and most whimsical of all the 
fishes that swim. 

One July it was my pleasure to pay a 
visit to a typical bass stream of the 
Appalachian Mountain system, a stream 
that, hidden far back in the mountains 
and the uncut timber, far from the coal- 
mine and the mill and the tannery, is 
populated by strong and mighty indi- 
viduals of the bass family. The results, 
both in the fish we caught, the hard, 
healthful work we did, and the pure, 
bracing mountain air we enjoyed, are so 
characteristic of what hundreds of others 
will call to memory from a dim but 
unforgotten past, that I cannot refrain 
from telling about it. 

All Pittsburgers, we left the Smoky 
City eight strong, including four ladies, 
and set out for the Jackson River, which 
drains the valleys of three separate 
mountain ranges, just east of the main 
ridge of the Alleghenies in old Virginia. 
It empties into the upper James River 
at Covington, Virginia, but we took our 
way far up its narrow valley, and from 
a little cottage, two thousand feet above 
the sea and fifty above the river, we right 
manfully fished the stream for miles 
both up and down. 


The small-mouth bass of the mountain 
river, unlike his cousin of the northern 
lakes, is as wary as an old brook trout. 
Any sudden movement of the angler, if 
he is in sight of the fish, will send the 
bass scurrying back to the shelter of a 
rock, whence he may elect to venture 
forth no more for hours. In addition to 
this, he seems to be able to endure the 
pangs of hunger for days at a time in 
the summer, without suffering. There- 
fore the reader need expect no chronicle 
of fish slaughter, of unvarying success, 
or of ease in fishing. 

Once established in our cottage, the 
ladies showed fishing enthusiasm equal 
to that of any of us male disciples of 
old “Izaak ;” but a few days of the hard 
work and patient planning were enoug] 
for them, although they did manage to 
bring a few small bass to hook. Thenee- 
forward we had their moral support and 
their physical company on many of our 
trips, but only occasionally did they cast 
a line themselves. 

In waters so limpid and clear that one 
could see a family of bass patrolling 
every quiet pool in eighteen or twenty 
feet of water, we worked like Trojans 
for those two weeks, always from four 
to six of us in the skirmish line, covering 
miles of rough boulders, dangerous rap- 
ids and deep pools, in waders, boats, 
bare feet, and generally wet 
We made new records in casting ; 
“we fished the river up and the river 
down,” as the Dutchman said, and we 
tried all known, and several previously 
unheard of baits. We tried flies, grass- 
hoppers, crickets; crawfish, helgramites, 
voung chubs, shiners, young 
catfish, frogs. field mice, worms, and 
even butterflies and moths. For staying 
qualities, day in and day out, the young 


canoes, 


skins. 


suckers, 
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catfish proved the best, and, moreover, 
he held onto life with all the tenacity of 
the catfish family. 

All in all, it was sport of the rare old 
kind, only found in mountain bass 
streams, for, while we never caught very 
many fish in a day, we always got some. 
With the champion angler of that re- 
gion for a companion and guide on many 
trips, we slipped, and stumbled, and 
swam. Our stout little Doctor, the nov- 
ice of the crowd, tried to emulate a 
whirling Dervish on the pinnacle of a 
soapstone boulder and landed in the 
whirlpool below, coming to light, minus 
rod, reel, line and creel. Our rheumatic 
little Dutchman tempted the fates by 
getting soaked from head to foot count- 
less times each day. The champion fish- 
erman worked harder than he ever did 
on a lawsuit, sending minnows, flies and 
frogs skimming over dark pools and 
laughing rapids. One angler even 
climbed a tall, smooth sycamore to drop 
his bait into a deep, triangular cleft 
between towering rocks, otherwise unac- 
cessible. Your humble servant ieft 
patches of cuticle ornamenting count- 
less rocks and brambles, and everybody 
wallowed in poison ivy, as though it were 
sweet-scented myrrh. 

The banner day, and oh what a char- 
acteristic one it was, came almost at the 
finish of the trip, when we drove fifteen 
miles up the river through forests uv? vir- 
gin. hardwood and occasional valley 
farms to the junction of the Jackson and 
its main tributary. From five in the 
morning until noon we had fished the 
river and the creek as they were never 
fished before, and all in vain. With the 
exception of one or two venturesome sun- 
fish and fall-fish that insisted on striking 
at the bait, we never had a bite, al- 
though in every little pool and lead in 
the river and in the crystal waters of 
the creek we could mark the bass lying 
motionless or leisurely patrolling the 
holes. As I was for the third time vainly 
working for a strike across the river 
falls, I turned and saw our guide in- 
tently peering at a shoal of young bass 
on a shallow opposite. Like sunshine 
through a cloud, I saw the smile break 


out on his face, and watched him, as 
with a sly grin he slipped down off his 
particular boulder and quietly proceeded 
up into the riffles above. Bye-and-bye 
he came back, still smiling, and executed 
some strange maneuvers with his rod 
and line. Then, high above the noise of 
the falls, came the song of a reel. What 
a sound it is to a tired and discouraged 
fisherman! It rang out on the mid-day 
air like music, and, with one accord, Old 
Faithful’s friends turned their faces to 
him and watched the fight. It was 
fierce, but brief, for the fish was a small 
one, and we saw him deftly scoop a 
pound Sass over the edge of his rock and 
contentedly cast again, with that queer 
trailing motion that indicates bottom 
fishing. Again came the strike, the 
music of the reel, and the second 
triumph. Then, with one accord, did 
we descend cautiously through the bushes 
in the rear. 

“What are they taking, you Old Fox?” 
was the query whispered across the wa- 
ters. 

“Young crawfish,” came the answer, 
“and leave them crawl.” 

Ten seconds later we were diligently 
pursuing young “craws” in the riffles, 
and how agile and elusive they seemed 
to our impatient fingers. Old, full- 
grown crawfish insisted on getting in 
our way, and we even caught young 
suckers asleep on the stones before we 
finally left the riffle, each with fifteen 
or twenty of the precious bait. And 
then the day began in real earnest. 

Working our way up river and creek, 
leaving Old Faithful to his cheerful con- 
templation of five bass already in his 
creel, we started in anew. A short, quiet 
cast, a moment’s wait, then a rush, a 
strike, a burst of music from the reel, 
a rod bent double, a mad dash for shelter 
by the victim, a few acrobatics on the 
surface, and the battle was won. 

It was well on toward dark when I 
struck my big fellow. Clambering care- 
fully up the rear of a boulder that pro- 
jected over a pool fully thirty feet deep, 
I swished the line quietly around its side 
and dropped the tender “craw” right 
under the edge of the rock. As I peered 
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over the edge I saw a dark form coming 
methodically toward the bait. He 
paused a moment, and then, as_ the 
young, fresh-water lobster began ambu- 
lating over a flat-rock, he descended like 
a wolf on the fold. 

I had scarcely time to strike quick and 
hard before he had torn thirty yards of 
line off the reel and was executing a 
cake walk on the other side of the creek. 
Downstream he dashed like a meteor, 
and back up like a streak. He kept me 
working for dear life to keep a taut line. 
Down to the dark rocks on the bottom, 
like a plummet, then up and out into the 
sunset gleam like a flash, shaking his 
head savagely, with his great body bent 
double, to cross the line if possible; then, 
baffled, away again to the uttermost cor- 
ner of the pool, a mad dash for a sinister 
saw-log that leaned against a boulder 
below, another effort to double around 
the rock above, and then, fighting inch 
by inch, he was drawn slowly but surely 
toward me. Breathless, the angler 
slipped down over the back of the rock, 
with rod held high to keep the line taut, 
and met his quarry at the water’s edge. 
The true river angler carries no such 
luxurious impediment as a landing net, 
but a swift dash of the fingers through 


the gills from behind, and of the thumb 
through the mouth from in front, clinch- 
ing the grip, and I held him on high, as 
he still kicked and struggled savagely 
at the last outrage. Nearly four pounds 
he weighed, and we added another of his 
like to our string before dark. After it 
was all over we wended our way, whis- 
tling, through the fields by a short cut 
to the home of our gentlemanly farmer 
host, where we ate with the zest of all 
true sportsmen and smoked in the peace 
and contentment that come to him who 
has fought a hard fight and won. 

Long before the moon rose we were 
bumping through the dark wood and 
over the rough brows of mountains on 
our homeward way, and as we crept up 
over the last shou!der of Warm Moun- 
tain, and looked at the twinkling lights 
two miles away that spelled camp, Jen- 
kins turned around in the driver’s seat 
and inquired through the gloom: “What 
you all reckon that big fellow weighed 
we saw in that hole by the junction?” 
And as we paused to consider, he 


answered himself, and we knew that his 
head was shaking mournfully, as he 
said, “nigh onto seven pounds, I reckon. 
and he didn’t seem to want nuthin’ to eat, 
nohow, not even crawfish.” 
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DOWN THE CHASM 


“If you had gone farther up the brook 
you would have found better trouting.” Thus 
spoke the host after our first angling experi- 
ence in Newfoundland. We had arrived there 
at nine in the morning, within a few minutes 
of schedule time. The rain was falling in 
angry torrents and the thermometer stood 1 
fifty-eight degrees. Seated about a cheerful 
fire, some expressed regret at our inability to 
try our luck that day; the river was too high. 
“But, why lose the day? Why not try our 
new outfits on brook trout?” said the writer, 
and his view prevailed. 

suits, we 
The 
began a moment after the rods were jointed, 
and the creels filled with small 
trout. 


Arrayed in rubber 


wended our 


smothering 
way to the brook. sport 


were soon 

We had fished the brook for a space not 
extending more than several hundred yards 
above tidal water. All the stretches of this 
stream running far back into the virgin for- 
est are seldom visited, and report has it that 
every pool is teeming with “speckled beau- 
ties.” It was for this reason that the host 
had made the remark quoted at the head of 
this sketch. 

Many small fish are better than no large 
It is more sport to take ordinary-sized 
pan fish than to cast for salmon all day long 
strike. So we agreed to 


ones, 


and never get a 
spend another day on Downey’s Brook. On 
the way we fell in with an elderly gentleman 
who was once the acknowledged “King of the 
Codroy Anglers.” The burden of vears and 
the biting tongues of rivals had_ relegated 
him to the farm: but the old love of the 
sport still pervaded him. and it could be ex- 
tinguished only by his death. Having learned 
at onee volunteered to guide 
he said he had but little 
fellowship 


our purpose, he 
us, not for money 
use for that—-but for pure 
and the memory of “auld lang syne.” He 
took us up stream by a winding path and 


good 


pointed out pools that would make the an- 


cler’s mouth water. All forenoon he remained 
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by our side, ministering to us as only a good 
guide can. 

“You can fish down the chasm, then you 
return, ftch a cireuit about the hill and re- 
enter the stream below the rapids,” he said, 
in fatherly counsel. 

“That’s a long walk for us in wading cos- 
tume. Can't we go right on?” 

“No. Nobody attempts the passage when 
the brook is as high as it is now. It is dan- 
gerous.” 
challenge. We 
try to 


Here was a must not be 
balked. We Natives 
might shrink in fear; we were going to rush 
in. It would lend a romantic chapter to our 
volume of experiences in the northland. 

The current was growing swifter and more 
turbulent in its rocky bed. 
closer and 


would pass. 


The shores were 
together. The 
banks were getting more and more abrupt and 
forbidding. We stood at the very entrance to 
the chasm. Should we make the long detour ? 
No, we would go on. The rocks became more 
‘orrent roared and plunged 
into pools sig icantly dark. Onward we 
climbed and crept. One false step would send 
us into the swirling waters, with the chances 
of rescue against us. But the worst was yet 
to come. The water had undermined the 
hank and the passage was blocked with im 
mense columns of rock, smooth as if planed, 
and fully a hundred feet high. Must we go 
back, after all? One more attempt we made. 
We laid our outstretched arms against the 
free of the rocks to steady ourselves—to find 
a hold was impossible—then explored with 
one foot the rushing water for a foothold. 
When this was found, we swung past the cor 
ner of the rock, clambered out of the current 
and stood for a moment profoundly pleased 
We had passed down the 


drawing closer 


precipitous, 1 





with ourselves. 
chasm. 

Foolhardy feat, do you sav? Yes, vou are 
right. Put think of the satisfaction derived 
from the kindly veteran’s remark: “I didn’t 
think you could get down the chasm.” 


J. H. Rohrbach 
3253 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 
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EIGHT DAYS AT THE GRAND OLD KOOTENAY 
LAKES 


After lunch on Belley River two of the 
boys had some pretty good luck with the 
fish. We were traveling in a southwest di- 
rection, headed for the famous Kootenay 
Lakes of British Columbia, which extend for 
twenty miles back into the mountains. We 
had before our view enormous snow-capped 
peaks and glaciers, where the snow lies the 
vear ‘round, and on the highest peaks is 
where you will find the mountain sheep and 
goats. A finer place for an outing cannot be 
found. One can breathe fresh, cool, moun- 
tain air, drink ice cold water, row a _ boat, 
shoot or fish, or ride on the steam launch 
that will take you to the head of the lake, 
a distance of twenty miles, in one hour and 
forty minutes; and last, but not least, one 
ean eatech lake trout that will weigh from 
one pound to fifteen. I have known them to 
have been caught that weighed forty-eight 
pounds by trolling. Their meat is as red as 
that of salmon. 

We were camped at the lower end of 
Lower Lake, where we could fish both in the 
river and the lake, also in the creeks if we 
wished. We arrived at the lakes late in the 
afternoon, and, after putting up the tents, 
tables, chairs, hammocks and other camp com- 
forts, it was too late to do any fishing. 

There were four men of us in the party, 
together with our wives. Early in the morn- 
ing of our first day we went down to the 
large riffles, where I had caught hundreds of 
fish previous years. After fishing a short 
time, and not having very good luck, I went 
back up the river to where the water ran 
slower and I could cross. The river was 
pretty high, as it came almost to the top of 
my waders. On going down the other side, I 
landed four nice trout, and, getting down 
to the large riffles, I landed five more that 
weighed three pounds each. We ail fished 
for a little while, and went to camp with 
twenty trout that weighed thirty-three 
pounds. 

After dinner we hooked up the team and 
drove up to the head of the lower lake, 
where there is a river connecting the large 
lake to the lower one. This river is one mile 
long and has some very good trout holes in 
it. In 1905 a party of three of us caught 
out of one hole in this river sixty-three trout 
that weighed two hundred and _ fifty-one 
pounds, They were all big fellows. We 
caught them in two hours, and maybe you 
don’t think the reels were singing some! But 
the fishing was not so vood this year, though 


we landed thirty that weighed sixty-eight 
pounds, and went back to camp feeling pretty 
good that day. 

On one day we fished Bass Creek and caught 
seventy-five mountain trout. 

On another day we hooked up both of our 
teams and took the ladies with us down the 
river three miles to Cottonwood Creek. The 
four ladies caught twenty-five fish. We quit 
fishing at four o’clock and counted our catch. 
We had one hundred and three altogether, 
all fine mountain trout. The next day we 
fished Pine Creek, eight miles down the river, 
and caught one hundred and fifteen. The 
following day we drove back to Belley River 
and camped for the night, and in the morning 
we caught seventy-five trout and whitefish in 
one hour. In the afternoon we drove home. 
On our way home we shot twenty ducks, some 
of them weighing four pounds. We were gone 
eight days, and had a most enjoyable time. 

This finished the trip to the Kootenay 
Lakes for this season. Any party coming to 
this part of Alberta for an outing I would 
be glad to show them all T know of our great 
game country, and I know almost all of it. 
for I am shooting and fishing almost all of 
the time. L. Y. Mathews 


Cardston, Alberta, Canada 


WILL FLY-FISHERMEN FOR BASS PLEASE ANSWER 
THIS? 


Editor FYELD AND STREAM: 


Won’t you please drag from the enthusiastic 
fly-fishing friends and readers of FIELD AND 
Stream their experiences among the small- 
mouth black bass with artificial flies, and 
publish the information for the benefit of 
those who have little time to experiment on 
their own account? The writer’s fishing for 
trout is done entirely with flies, but his few 
aitempts, save one, on bass have been dis- 
appointing in the extreme. What he would 
like to learn from these inquiries is whether 
there are many, or any fishermen in the 
Northern States who use the fly for black bass 
as often as they do other lures; what season 
of the year the bass rise freely to the fly. If 
the larger bass take the fly as often as bait, 
what size and combination of flies have been 
found most successful. 

Trusting you will put these questions he- 
fore your readers and that you will get re- 
sponses from a good big body of fly-casters, 
T am 

Very truly yours, 


W. B. W. 
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WHERE MUSKALLUNGE THRIVE 


Lake LeBoeuf, situated in the southwest 
corner of the town of Waterford, Erie County, 
Pa., fourteen miles south of Erie, Pa., is a 
beautiful little sheet of water in the glacial 
drift area of the Northern States. It is a 
natural iake, nearly round, about half or 
three-quarter miles acros:, *vith an island in 
the center. It is surrounded by woods and 


rushes. Next to the rushes are what we term 
docks, and next to those are the cornstalk 
weeds. A bar of these weeds extends across 


the middle of the lake, touching the west side 
of the island, and forms an ideal place for 
the ’lunge to hide in, of which great fish our 
little lake contains great numbers, besides 
wall-eyed pike and Oswego or black bass. 

I have kept a record of the catch of ’lung> 


caught since 1900, and which is here shown, 


CATCH OF MUSKALLUNGE TAKEN FROM 
LAKE LEBOEUF, WATERFORD, 
ERIE CO., PA. 





b © = 
Ss = 2 7-ieliaia 
F: E =) = s|/e|e/§ 
g = 2 5 > < Ss ki 
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| 
Se et a Se, — 
1900....| 48 290 11/16 20 1-4 6 | 9] 39 
1901....| 39 280 3/4 (28 7 16 23 
1902....| 44 (394 7/16 44 1/8 9/1/1318 
1903... 73 457 15/16 28 6 | 16) 56 1 
1904....| 82 478 9/1628 6 | 40 | 42 
1905. . 58 452 3/4 36 13/16) 8 | 16 | 40 2 
Up to 
Oct. 13, 
1906....| 93 532 1/4 |29 1/2 6 9; 82 2 


CATCH EACH MONTH 


1900—June, 6; July, 17; August, 2; September, 
12;: October, 11; total, 48. 1901—June, 15; July, 
4; August, 8; September, 3; October, 5; November, 
4; total, 39. 1902—June, 6; July, 8; August, 9; 
September, 9; October, 8; November, 4; total, 44. 
1903—June, 18; July, 22; August, 16; September, 
8; October, 8; November, 1; total, 73. 1904—June, 
18; July. 21; August, 16; September, 12; October, 12; 
November, 3: total, 8 1905—June, 7; July, 8; 
August. 19; S_jtember, 10; October, 10; November, 
2; December, 2; total, 58. 1906—-June. 30; July, 
= August, 13; September, 11: October 13, 6; total, 


You will note in this record that live bait 
takes the lead. For bait we use suckers, 
mullets and horned dace. Those eight to ten 
inches in size prove the most successful. 
Some years the spoons do good work, but 
1906 was not one of those years. We use 
the same lines for ‘lunge that are often used 
for tarpon (No. 21 cuttyhunk). As I fish 
alone often, 1 use 100 yards. I brought my 
last twenty-nine-and-a-half-pound ‘lunge, the 
record fish for this year, to gaff, alone, in fif- 
teen minutes, and had no trouble in handling 


FIELD AND STREAM 


a twelve-ounce lancewood rod with one hand 
and the oars with the other. 

Our favorite way of fishing for ’lunge is 
what we call “plouting.” We row the boat 
slowly at a distance from the weeds and cast 
up to them, the distance being the angler’s 
capacity to cast the bait, thirty to sixty feet 
Draw or reel the bait in 
It is not unusual to 


being the averag-. 
and past bow of boat. 





MR. KING’S RECORD ’LUNGE OF THIS YEAR 


(2914 LBs.) 


get a strike after the bait has passed the 
bow and is on the outside of boat. In troll- 
ing with spoons we let out seventy-five to one 
hundred feet of line astern. I have caught a 
number of ’lunge by trolling a live bait in the 
same way, especially on bright, clear days. 
Lake LeBoeuf (like all small lakes) has its 
whale, and the angler that lands “old moss- 
back” (as we call him) will have the record 
‘lunge taken from LeBoeuf for years back. 
Should I be the lucky one, FIELD AND STREAM 
will receive his photograph and the story. 
F. G. King 
Waterford, Pa, 
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A MOOSE HUNT, AS TOLD BY A WELL-KNOWN 
MAINE GUIDE 

We had been planning this hunt all Sum- 
mer, Fred, Ez, Lide and myself. Most of the 
getting ready was left to Ez and I, so far as 
when we should go, and what we should take. 
I had to do a lot of talking to one member 
to get him to leave about half what he had 
laid out to take. After leaving our canoe, we 
had to take everything we should need on our 
backs, and | knew at the end of a two-days’ 
tramp that someone would get weary before 
we reached our camping place, which we de- 
cided would be on the edge of the moose 
ground, but not near enough to frighten any 
of the moose should they come as far down 
and away from the burnt land. We each 
had a good pack sack, with straps around 
each shoulder, and a place for blankets and 
tent under a flap on the outside. 

We laid out and packed our bags with the 
following articles for a week’s hunt: A Chass 
poleless tent, seven and a half by seven and 
a half feet, made of silk, weighing six and a 
half pounds; a double and two single blan- 
kets made from the felt used in paper mills; 
four plates; four dippers, made of 2luminum ; 
a folding lantern for light; twenty pounds of 
flour, all mixed with soda and cream of tar- 
tar, ready to be used, with water, and baked 
in our folding tin baker before an open fire; 
five pounds of pork; candles; matches; salt 
and pepper; a fry pan made with a strap 
hinge and two staples put through one end of 
hinge to receive a small stick to serve in place 
of handle. (When not in use the hinge folds 
over into pan, so it can be carried in a cloth 
case just the size of pan.) We found this a 
very nice idea. We, of course, had a few 
personal things, such as combs and a few med- 
icines. We divided the luggage and then 
arranged each part, and took out of one to 
bring the weight up even. We had decided 
to depart Friday, October 14, and so Thurs- 
day night Fred came on, and we spent the 
evening getting everything ready for an early 
start next morning. 


While we reserve the right to use only such Ictters, or 
parts of letters, as we deem advisedly written, we bespeak the 
codperation of all our readers to make this department 
helpful. Be assured your effort will be appreciated; we 
grow through interchange of ideas. 





Next morning we were up early, having to 
take the train to Ebeeme Pond, where our 
canoes were. We reached the landing about 
nine o’clock. We got everything loaded in 
and went up through the west pond and on 
up the river until, lack of water making it 
impossible to go farther, we landed, and, 
after hiding our canoes, we strapped on our 
loads for a ten-mile tramp to where we had 
planned to stop the first night. About 3:30 
we reached the camp ground and soon had 
our tent up and supper going. About eight 
o'clock we all turned in, for we expected a 
hard day in the morning. About five o’clock 
the next morning we got started and went 
across upper Ebeeme, and on past the old 
Phifvrooks farm until we struck the old Cari- 
bou tote road. Following the road in, we had 
to cross Wanegan Brook, then up over the 
~ide of Fogg Mountain and down through the 
vulley between Fogg and Cedar Mountains, 
ihen up, up, over Cedar and down, until we 
struck the foothills at the base of Old Jo 
Mary Mountain. There we crossed the brook 
which comes out of little Jo Mary Pond and 
voes down until it forms a junction with a 
brook coming out of Lost Pond, which lays 
up under Jo Mary Mountain, where it goes 
on and is the only inlet of any size to the 
Jo Mary Lake. We stopped here and had 
a lunch. Some of the party had been saying 
“how much farther, for Heaven’s sake, are 
you going?’ When I said that we would 
pitch the tent about two miles from there 
and that it would be on the very edge of the 
moose ground, you ought to have seen them 
get their rifles into easy shooting position. 

About eleven o’clock we reached our camp 
site and pitched the tent on the bank of a 
little brook coming down off the side of the 
mountain. Some wanted to stay in the tent 
until morning to get rested, and some wanted 
to go out and look the country over; so Fred 
started out for the burnt land, and by three 
o’clock had seen five cows and one bull moose. 
We all heard him shooting, and knew that 
something was doing. It took Fred all that 
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night to tell just how he had came on to his 
moose and how he had cut down two-foot 
trees before he could reach him. We all went 
up next morning, and, sure enough, we found 
a big bull all in a heap, and, as | told Fred, 
it looked as though a battle had been fought ; 
trees and limbs were cut everywhere, and the 
last shot he fired went through a fir tree 
four inches through, and hit thé moose in 
the neck, bringing him down all in a heap. 
While looking the moose over we saw where 
a bear had commenced to work that night, 
and while standing there we heard the bear 
over in an alder swale crashing through, and 
then everything was quiet. We covered the 
moose with a lot of brush and left him. We 
Saw Six cow moose that day, but, as they 
were all alone, we did not pay much atten- 
tion to them. Early the next morning | 
made up my mind that I’d go up and see what 
the bear had done to Fred’s moose. I got to 
the point about fifteen minutes of seven, and 
although the bear had been up to where the 
moose lay, he had not eaten any, the brush 
keeping him away. I stood looking at the 
moose, and, on glancing up, | saw standing 
about twenty rods away a big cow looking 
at me. Just for fun, | thought I’d try to see 
how near | could creep up to her before she 
would start. 1 had to cross the alder swale 
where we had heard the bear the day before, 
and I saw where he had stopped that aight. 
| kept on, and the moose watched me ever) 
step. When I got to within a rod and a hall 
she could not stand it any longer, so, just 
swung her head around and started off. 1 
started on the run for her, and almost got 
my hand on her before she got away. Just 
then I looked over a little ridge and saw a 
great bunch of yellow horns just starting 
out of the alder swale where it swings around 
the ridge. | opened on him with my 303 Sav- 
age, and down he went with a bullet through 
his neck. | gave him another to keep him 
down, and then I began a war dance around 
him. I stripped off my coat and went at him, 
and after about an hour I had him dressed 
as well as I could do it alone. I spotted 
him out so I could find him again and then 
went to see if I could find the boys. After 
about an hour I found them, and, after tell- 
ing them what | had done, we went back and 
got the moose up onto some skids, so the 
air would get under, as an animal as large 
as a moose would heat through, and wher 
ever he touched the ground the hair would 
come off. 

After getting the moose fixed we all started 
back to camp, and on the way we decided 
that one of us must start for home after a 
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pair of horses. 
a hurried lunch, | took my rifle and started. 
I knew of a short cut to the railroad, and 
decided to take that course, as the weathei 
was very warm and it would take two and a 
half days at the best to make the trip. 1 
reached the railroad at about five that even- 
ing, and by nine [ had a man all ready with 
a pair of twenty-eight-hundred-pound horses 
to start in the morning. We started bright 
and early, and stopped the first night at the 
old Philbrook farm, and just before we got 
to the field we had to stop and cut 
shoes for the jumper and shoe it that night. 
\t noon the second day we reached the camp, 
where all the boys were very glad to see us, 
and especially the big horses. We got dinner 
und then started for the moose. We varded 
them both out to the camp that night, and a 
nore satisfied lot of hunters you never saw, 
with one big moose rolled up on his back on 
some old logs and the other on the jumper. 
As the camp fire flashed and crackled, we 
lay there and shot them all over again. Next 
were to take the one on the 
jumper and haul it as far-as we could in two 
hours, and then go back for the other one. 
We hauled them in this way until we got to 
the railroad, when Fred took his and went 
home, a proud and happy hunter. 
EB. A. Chase 


| was chosen to go; so, after 


morning Wwe 


Brownsville, Maine 
A MINNESOTA 

When Mark strolled into the house that 
October evening with an old corduroy cap 
perched on the back of his head, hands thrust 
into the pockets of a disreputable pair of 
trousers, and his little dog, Jadtk—the best 
retriever that drew breath—tagging 
close to heel, I knew at a glance what was 


DUCK HUNT 


ever 


coming. 

Every year at about the time the leaves 
begin to fall Mark will show up at the house, 
rigged out in an outfit such as the one de- 
scribed. 

“I saw a whopping old flock of redheads 
fly over this morning.” 

“Yes,” I replied, and awaited developments. 

“Well,” he said at last, “where shall we 
go this year ?”’ 

Well, the outcome of our planning was 
that we would go to Lake Lagoons, a large, 
clear-water lake some ten miles from my 
house. There is no better lake in Minnesota 
for ducks, if the weather is favorable, and 
we certainly struck it right that time. 

Surrounded by well-wooded _ bluffs. 
with small, outlying, wild marshes 
around the north shore of the lake. it 


high, 
rice 
is a 

















SMALL GAME 


feeding point for thousands of mallard, red- 
head and blue-bill ducks, coming down from 
the far North on their way to the South. 
They come with the first hard frost, and stay 
until the lake freezes over in November. The 
ducks roost in the main lake at night, and 
in the early morning go out to the small 
rice marshes to feed. To get to these marshes 
they have to pass over some high bluffs. On 
a windy day they fly low and come within 
easy gun range of a person on the heights. 

Our first morning did not net us much in 
the way of game, as it was a calm and cloud 
less day, but Mark bagged a brace of canvas- 
backs (the only two of the trip) and I got a 
bluebill. It was enough, however, for the 
pleasure of being with Nature on that beau 
tiful morning more than’ made up for the 
lack of shooting. We could thousands 
of ducks out in the lake, but they would not 
move on such a calm day as that. 

The next morning broke cold and misty, 
with a raw gale from the northeast, and the 
ducks had to buck the wind to get over the 
bluffs into the rice All day long 
they came, and a better day’s shooting I have 
never had. 

Mark’s kill that day was twenty-four birds, 
fourteen redheads and ten mallards. 
mallards and 


see 


marshes. 


I bagged 


fourteen seven redheads. We 


could have killed fifty bluebills between us, 


| believe, for there was hardly a time when 
there was not a flock of them going over. 
But we did not try for them at all, for which 
thankful, as our kill 
too large, even as it was. It is hard, though, 
for one to deny himself the pleasure of more 
when the excitement of the hunt is on. We 
had intended staying a week, but pulled out 
for home next day, putting temptation behin.1 
us. B. B. Hine 
Grove City, Minn. 


1 was afterwards was 


SMALL GAME RIFLE LOADS 

The bear crop in the territory around Spo- 
kane was never better. They often break into 
the claim shaeks:during the absence of the 
owners and rob the pantry. In a recent trip 
through the nearby mountains in Idaho, I 
saw large numbers of grouse, some coveys of 
blue grouse being so tame that I walked 
under the trees where they were sitting with- 
out disturbing them, although many of them 
were perched within twenty or thirty feet of 
the trail. 

For camp meat I know of nothing more 
toothsome than the blue grouse during the 
season when they are feeding on the huckle- 
berries. They can usually be taken with the 
reduced loads used in the modern high-power 


RIFLE LOADS 
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rifle. 
model 


My favorite hunting rifle is an 1893 
Marlin take-down 32-inch barrel, Ly- 
man sights, 38-55 high power. For all ordi- 
Hary the shells, 
loaded by myself, always having in my belt 
a few high-power 


shooting | use low-power 


soft-nose cartridges for 
emergencies. 

I find that the 38-55 cartridge loaded with 
a full charge of Dupont No. | rifle powder 
and split bullet (made by closing the mold 
on a strip of paper each time a ball is cast, 
dividing the ball at the poiut for a distance 
of about five-sixteenths or three-eighths of an 
inch) is a terribly destructive combination. 
it is much cheaper than the high-power shells. 

As most of our deer shooting is done at 
this cartridge is 
The split bullet mushrooms 
with telling effect, particularly on striking 
a bone and imparts a severe shock, IL always 
carry a supply of miniature loads, and find 
them exceedingly useful. A few years 
{ wrote to Mr. Barlow, of the Ideal Com 
reduced load 
for the 38-55, something that would kill small 
game and not tear and mangle in case of the 


comparatively short range, 
strong enough. 


ago 


pany, for advice regarding a 


shot striking the body. The result of the 
correspondence was a bullet weighing 166 


vrains, with a very sharp point, and a charge 
of Laflin & Rand’s Infallible shot-gun smoke 
less of five grains. This is cheap shooting, 
and costs less, when loaded by the shooter, 
than .22 short cartridges. One thing I wish 
to strongly emphasize is that there is no 
changing of the elevation of rear sight. This 
load will shoot to the center at fifty yards 
just the same as the standard black powder 
load, and is perfectly accurate at one hun 
dred yards by giving a little elevation. It 
will kill a deer just as dead at ordinary range 
as the old small-bore Kentucky rifle did, if 
the ball is placed in a vital spot. I am not 
recommending this as a deer load, by 
means, but 
when one is looking for smaller game. 

I have a lot of old-time hunter friends that 


any 
sometimes a deer will jump up 


I respect highly for their many good quali 
ties, and they ean shoot. Some of them say: 
“See here, that’s all cussed foolishness. 
little loads for small game! Why I can cut 
the head plumb off a grouse with my 30 40 


Those 


just too easy, ete. 

So can I, 
night, years ago, in the 
a long day’s ride over an almost impassable 
country, and of making camp with a soak- 
ing rain, wetting everything, and the grub 


But | remember one 


tocky Mountains, of 


sometimes. 


mighty slim. <A blue grouse lit on a tree 
near the camp. Old Ben, my companion, 
grabbed his 40-90. He was a matchless 
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marksman, With the remark, “There’s our 
supper, boy!” he pulled the trigger. The old 
Sharps emitted its usual roar and the grouse 
looked around to find the cause of the noise. 
Two more shots and our “supper” flew away. 
I have seen other times when the bird was 
on a swaying limb, and still others when it 
was walking around or craning its neck, and 
often one cannot get a shot at the head at all. 
These sharp-pointed bullets cut a clean hole 
through the body and do not mangle. I do 
not put anything into the shell but the pow- 
der and ball. I re-size the muzzle of shell and 
size and lubricate the ball, but do not crimp. 
I presume there is a certain element of dan- 
ger in using these loads in the magazine as 
the sharp points of the bullets would rest on 
the primer; therefore, I carry one shell in 
the chamber and one in the magazine when 
bird hunting, and after each shot insert one 
in the magazine, thus having two shots in 
readiness. J. 8. Nash 
Spokane, Wash. 


STRANGE MOOSE HOOFS 

Strange freaks of the animal world are 
common, but two of the most unusual on 
record were shipped to a Maine taxidermist 
recently. The strange arrivals were two 
front hoofs of moose. Now the hoof of the 
moose is not, ordinarily, anything to call for 
comment, but these were. The toes of these 
hoofs were elongated to a most remarkable 
degree. Ordinarily the hoof of a moose is 
about six inches long, but in these the toes 
grew outward and upward to a length of 
more than a foot. A strange thing about 
these hoofs also is that they came from 
totally different animals, one being shot in 
the Tobique region in New Brunswick and 
the other near Newcastle. The animals were 
good sized, had good sets of antlers, and were 
shot by John F. Archbold, of New York, and 
W. H. Chase, of Leominster, Mass. 


ELK HUNT IN A MOTOR CAR 

An elk hunt on foot or on horseback is 
sufficiently exciting, but to hunt down this 
noble antlered animal by means of a big 
touring car is a novel experience indeed. This 
was undertaken by a party of five, who 
started out from Billings, Montana, recently, 
and a magnificent specimen of the elk fam- 
ily was bagged as the result of an exciting 
chase. 

The party, consisting of the chauffeur, two 
hunters, a camera man, and a reporter, char- 
tered a big White steamer and were off before 
daybreak for the reservation, where elk were 
ranging. Many years ago Paul McCormick, 


a prominent resident of Billings and a pioneer 
of Montana, put several elk in this pasture, 
and since that time, under the rigid protec- 
tion enforced, the animals have multiplied 
and are scattered in goodly numbers over the 
immense preserve. They are by no means 
tame; on the contrary, some of the older bulls 
are exceedingly vicious, and it was for this 
latter class in particular that the autoists 
were looking. The purpose of the hunt was 
to secure venison for a big barbecue given at 
the Montana State Convention of Elks in Bil- 
lings. 

After arriving on the hunting grounds the 
party spent several hours in fruitless search, 
but suddenly, while bowling along over the 
open range, five magnificent specimens of the 
elk family, headed by a big bull, sprang out 
of a small coulee, by the side of the trail, 
and made a break for the hills, running 
straight ahead of the party at a distance of 
several hundred yards to the good. 

Although the big machine flew after the 
animals at the best rate of speed possible 
to make, no perceptible gain was made upon 
them, and they disappeared down a narrow 
defile in the rocks without being struck by 
any of the shots fired at them. As it was 
impossible to follow the quarry except on 
foot, it was decided to go by a circuitous rout« 
of several miles to the mouth of the canyon. 
down which the elk were heading, in the hope 
that they would continue their course to the 
range on the opposite side of the hills. 

After their first fright had subsided, the 
animals proceeded slowly, for when the party 
arrived at the selected spot they were 
nowhere to be seen. It was decided to wait 
for them, and, concealing themselves behind 
the rocks, the members of the party lay 
quietly with everything in readiness. 

In about forty minutes, which seemed to 
the anxious huntsmen several hours, the elk 
were seen coming slowly down the canyon. 
right in the face of the camera man, who 
succeeded in getting several good snap shots. 
When the animals were within three hundred 
yards of the automobile they scented danger 
and stopped to reconnoiter. 

The leader, a magnificent bull with high 
and wide-;spreading antlers, sniffed the air 
suspiciously, and when he hesitated a moment 
and turned aside to make off. the big 303 
Savage. which was resting on a_ boulder. 
cracked spitefully, and the handsome beast 
made one wild leap-into the air and stretched 
out quivering on the rocks, while his fright- 
ened companions broke for cover. 

The bull was one of the finest specimens 
killed in this vicinity for several years. The 
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antlers, twelve-point, will grace the halls of mM 
the order which is named for the animal which 
wore them so proudly. 


PHOTOGRAPHING A BULLET 


[Note.—The following article by D. J. Me- 
Carthy, of Wilkinsburg, Pa., appeared in a re- — 
cent issue of the Photographic Times (New 
York), along with a number of cuts not here 
shown, and descriptive matter outlining in full 


detail the apparatus used in making the ex- ' 
periments. ] ; 
To the modern dry plate and rapid anas- 
tigmat lens no problem in the art of instan 
taneous photography seems unsolvable, no 
matter how rapid the movements of an ob- anal . 
ject may be, although it may be too rapid for ae: 
the eye to follow, vet it is not too rapid to 
be recorded in all its detail upon the modern 
photographie dry plate. 

The photographs here submitted are of a Figure 1 
steel jacketed bullet, discharged from a 
Mauser rifle. This bullet had a velocity of 
two thousand feet per second, at which speed 
it was traveling when these photographs were 
taken. 

Some idea of the speed may be had by com- 
parison with that of an express train travel- 
ing at the rate of sixty miles per hour. In 
the time it takes this train to travel one 


mile, the bullet could lave traveled over 
twenty-two miles. 
Owing to the very high velocity of the 
bullet, a very short exposure is necessary. 
It is a well-known fact to the art of photog 
raphy that a certain volume of light must ata 
reach the plate to make a full exposure. It 
makes no difference as to the length or short- 
ness of the time it takes this volume of light 
to reach the plate, as the results are the same. 


Therefore, when objects in rapid motion are 

to be photographed, means must be taken to Figure 2 
get the proper volume of light to the plate 
in the shortest possible time. For these photo- 
graphs an electric spark was used to produce 
the light for the exposure. 

As the bullet will travel a space of twelve 
inches in .0005 of a second, it is obvious that 
the time of exposure must be determined with 
some degree of accuracy so as to get the bullet 
placed properly on the plate. 

Fig. 1 shows a silhouette of the bullet 
when about eight inches from a sheet of glass 
placed in its path, the edge of the glass only 
being presented to the lens, and showing as a 


nee 


{ 


dark line. 

Fig. 2 is the most interesting of the three 
photographs, as the exposure was made the 
instant before the bullet passed through the 
glass. It will be seen that the glass is broken 
out apparently before being touched by the 
bullet. This is accounted for by the fact that Figure 3 


o 
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a cone of air the size of the bullet is com 
pressed before it, owing to the very high 
velocity at which it is traveling. This can 
also be demonstrated by shooting at a silk 
handkerchief suspended by two corners. The 
handkerchief will not be pierced, but blown 
away from it. 

In Fig. 3 the exposure was made the in- 
stant the bullet had passed through the glass, 
the shattered glass being plainly shown fly- 
ing from the hole pierced in the sheet. 

The photographs here shown were picked 
out as being the best from a number taken. 
In the first few made the bullet is not shown 
as clearly cut owing to the exposure not being 
short enough. It must be borne in mind that 
a bullet traveling at a _ velocity of two 
thousand feet per second will travel one foot 
in .0005 of a second, or a distance of one inch 
in .000042 of a second, and as the bullet is 
one and a quarter inches long it will travel 
nearly its own length in this time; so, to get 
a sharp photograph, an exposure much shorter 
than .000042 of a second must be made. 

The duration of the first few exposures 
made was .000026 of a second, but as the 
bullet moved half an inch during this time a 
blurred photograph was the result. To obtain 
the photographs as here shown, an exposure 
of .0000013 was made. During this time the 
bullet will move only a thirty-second of an 
inch, which distance on the plate is practi- 
cally negligible. 

The shutter of the camera was left open 
when these pictures were taken, the room 
being darkened, so no light reached the lens 
only that which comes through the ground 
glass. 

The rifle was placed about thirty feet from 
the camera, two bags of sand and a two-inch 
plank were used as a back stop for the bul- 
let. 





Cramer Crown plates were used 


Rochester Optical Company’s lens. 


with a 


ENTERPRISING NORTH CAROLINA SPORTSMEN 

It is some time since | have written you, 
yet I have very thoroughly enjoyed what 
others have written in Fretp AND STREAM. 
Every number is interesting to me. 

[ am as much as ever interested in fish 
and fishing, guns, rifles, hunting and shoot- 
ing. We are keeping up the good work of 
planting more game fish in our streams. We 
placed some thousands of rainbow and brook 
trout last Winter, and again the Summer 
just passed, in the streams of this county, 
and I hope to have yet a carload this Fall for 
the same streams. Too much rain has fallen 
ever since the end of May to allow of good 
fishing, but the fish have thereby escaped 
catching, and next we expect great 
sport. 

A movement is on foot to make a lake ad 
jacent to our town. Less than a mile below 
town the hills jut in quite close to the creek, 
so that a dam of, say, one hundred yards or 
thereabout can easily be built at a low cost, 
which will back the water for some miles 
and cover several thousand acres of low 
lands. This lake will have trout, bass and 
pike in it from fish now in the stream, and 
more will be planted. 

All of our mountain streams are very 
beautiful, and this lake will add another 
chain to our naturally beautifully-located 
mountain town. 

Bobwhites, I am told, are abundant every- 
where this season, in spite of the wet season 
Our season for shooting them 
By the way, the Octo- 


season 


we have had. 
opens November 15. 


ber number is an unusually interesting num- 
her. Ernest L. Ewbank 
Hendersonville, N. C. 








The COUNCIL 


LODGE 


Contributions on subjects of interest to Frerp 
AND StReaAm’s readers will always be appreciated, 
and will receive careful consideration 





The Yule month rolls in once more from 
the great Beyond. You, reader, and we, are 
a year older— 
FIELD AND STREAM’S and wiser? Well, 
CHRISTMAS GREETING let that drop. 
But, be it as it 
may, we have gained a twelvemonth of ex- 
perience. And right here and now let Frevp 
AND STREAM express its very earnest hope 
that the year has been a happy one for each 
and all to whom the hope’s expression may 
come; a happy year full of sweet experiences 
of the wood and wild, that will leave with you 
in the Yule-tide of life vivid memories of 
Nature’s blessings. 

Bask in cushioned chair before the crackling 
logs; to-night is Christmas eve. Gaze fixedly 
at the leaping flames, the glowing coals, the 
pale jets of smoke, the dying embers sparkling 
like fireflies on the meadow of a Summer’s 
night; do this, and you cannot but live over 
again the red-letter days of your life. The 
memory of sensations and emotions is the 
keenest, the sharpest, the truest of all mem- 
cries. You will feel now the same thrill that 
as a boy you felt at the strike of your first 
leaping trout, and not even the mad rushes of 
your hugest salmon can obliterate the heart- 
beat of triumph, the dear delight that tingled 
to your finger tips as you thrust a willow 
withe through that trout’s gills and gloated. 
You can close your dreamy eyes and see the 
feathers from your first wing-killed quail 
drift down upon the wind; you know you got 
him; you saw him fall; your heart beats 
anxiously at the back door of your throat as 
you sweep the grasses aside and yearn for 
that dead bird, and search again, and yet 
cgain, for dog you had none; and you hear 
vet the ring of that exultant shout you gave 
when you at last stumbled upon the pretty 
white-throated cock just as you were giving 
up in despair, and yards beyond the spot you 
thought he fell. Your buck ague sets your 
nerves a-quiver again, and you see a grace- 
ful antlered specter leaping through the 
Autumn woodland, while you insanely fumble 


at your rifle’s trigger, and, as the last de- 
risive wave of the white flag strikes your eye, 
you bang away at the newest asteroid or 
Encke’s comet, and then you sit down in sad- 
ness, and say earnest things a-plenty in the 
privacy of your own ear. You still behold 
the splendor of the opal moon that beamed 
upon the spruces and the pebbled shore as 
your first bull moose, set on fire of Eros, 
crashed and splashed toward the lying prom- 
ise of a birch-bark bride. The bay of the 
baffled pack dins yet in your ears as Reynard 
creeps cunningly along the fence rails or leaps 
the brook from stone to stone. 

It is marvelous, the charm of these vivid 
days re-lived, these second editions of the 
Book of Life. What though the rude blast 
howl at your window pane and hold you pris- 
oned within? What though the close season 
keep gun in case and rod upon the wall? 
Fond memory—to paraphrase the old, sweet 
song—will bring the light of other days 
around you; the air of the wood and plain 
will fan your face. And many a_remi- 
niscence of absent friends will float through 
that rare atmosphere of your hunter’s dream; 
friends you have shot with, friends you have 
fished with—or mayhap the friend of all, who 
shared your canoe that memorable night 
drifting on the bosom of the lake in the pearl 
beauty of the moonlight. You dream, and 
dream, and dream, the senses stilled, the 
memory quick; and time glides smoothly by, 
the fire burns low, till at last a soft touch is 
laid upon your shoulder: “Come, dear; the 
children are asleep; help me fill their stock- 
ings.” To them and to you, Merry Christmas 
and a glad New Year. 


* * * 


In union there is strength. This is a true 
saying, though exceeding trite, and sports- 
men should real- 

ABATE THE NUISANCE ize this more 
fully than they 

do. Great would be the gain. The body of 
sportsmen in the United States is consider- 


« 
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able and growing; respectable in numbers, 
far more than respectable in personnel; and 
it could become, and ought to become, a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with before legislatures 
and in legislative elections. The season is 
upon us when the several States “have legis- 
latures on their hands,” as the kindly old 
patron saint of American sportsmen once 
phrased his own experience in now historic 
words. Now, though it may not be sus- 
pected from the evidence, legislatures were 
created to promote good and to check evil. 
One crying evil is rampant in the gunner’s 
world, an evil that sportsmen in every State 
must regard it their bound duty to eradicate. 
This evil is, we believe (and we, like David, 
speak in our haste), met by statute in but a 
single State; and this statute, through the 
venality, cowardice, or general inefficiency of 
the average game warden, and the total insuf- 
ficiency in numbers of any kind of game war- 
dens at all, is in nearly every county of the 
said State a dead letter. 

All over the land legislators have worked 
themselves into a frenzy of righteous indigna- 
tion over the gentleman sportsman from 
another State who comes for a few days of 
pleasure, distributes many dollars in_ his 
wake, and kills a minimum of game with due 
regard to law and season. He is a non- 
resident. Down with him! Hamper him at 
every turn! Watch him, ye game wardens! 
A fat fine promiseth, for he is conspicuous 
and easy to catch. But what of the alien 
who is a resident? The non-citizen of the 
low, foreign class, of a grade just above the 
beast, who kills every living thing that flies 
or crawls before his cheap gun? These men 
literally kill the robin upon her nest, the 
mother quail among her downy brood. A 
prohibitive alien license must be put upon 
this class and enforced, or game—and not 
only game, but native bird life as well—is 
doomed to extinction in whatever regions 
these creatures infest. This resident alien 
shooting is the curse of American wild life, 
even as these same resident aliens are the 
curse of American social and economic life. 
Sportsmen must unite to prevent this. They 
ean get what they want, if only they will act 
together and in earnest. It is absolutely 
necessary that the sportsmen of every State 
unite in demanding of their legislatures 
statutes to end this abuse; and it is further 
necessary that they bestir themselves to the 
enforcement. of such statutes. Much wise 
legislation has been secured of late by just 
such concerted action, and, gentlemen sports- 
men, believe us, this question is of vital and 
instant importance, for the evil is acute and 
spreading. 


We have received the following letter from 

Mr. James D. Ermston, of Anderson, Ind., 

which is a good-natured 

A READER’S protest against the habit of 

PROTEST some sportsmen when writ- 

ing their experiences of not 

stating the locality of the places where they 
obtained their sport. 

“Tt is a real pleasure to read a story, the 
writer of which, following Carlyle’s rule, 
gives names, dates and places. So many of 
them abound in what ‘Yure Unkel David’ 
would call ‘hifalutin’ language and non- 
sensical descriptive appellations, that one is 
often found wondering whether we live in 
plain, every-day America among sensible men 
and women, or in a region of bohemian for- 
est, river, mountain and plain, where all of 
the women are ‘partners’ and pose for their 
pictures with some fishing tackle hung up on 
a tree, attached to which is a superlatively 
foolish description of how the ‘rod bent al- 
most to the water’s edge’ and the ‘biggest one 
got away.’ 

“In the September issue Mr. Maskrey has 
given us a plain picture of a trip to Brevoort 
Lake, Mich., unaccompanied by a ‘dawg’ with 
a lovely name or a long pedigree, and un 
attached to a ‘partner.’ He tells us how he 
got there, the kind of fish his party caught, 
and how many of them. The novice could go 
over the route and find the places he fished, 
without any further information. But I defy 
the inflicted reader to discover the locality 
where Mr. Rhodes and his ‘Beverley’ put in 
an ‘Afternoon in Grouseland,’ or B. W. Mit- 
chell went ‘Squirrel Hunting,’ or Buck Corbin 
located his characters in ‘The Two Ends of a 
Story.’ 

“I do not imagine there are so many 
grouse left in that ‘Afternoon’ spot that the 
army of readers of FIELD AND STREAM would 
invade the territory and shoot up the earth. 
as it were, if they knew where the spot was. 
For, according to the story, all of the flushed 
birds were bagged and the “Afternoon” spot 
cleaned out. Neither do we desire to go into 
Mitchell’s woods and kill all of his squirrels, 
but we would like to know where those woods 
are. 

“Tt would be particularly disastrous if Jeff 
Weldon, in a moment of freedom from the 
influence of ‘moonshine’ was to cut loose at 
one of us with that ‘»Ild-fashioned muzzle- 
loading rifle elaborately «:. corated with Ger- 
man silver.’ So, Buck, piea-c describe the 
locality where Jeff ‘uses’ and we will then 
be able to avoid giving him offense if per 
chance one of us should happen to look like 
a ‘pesky Penrose’ to Jeff. 

“Mr. Maskrey says that he does not know 
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why the river which he fished is called ‘Carp’ 
River. Neither did 1 until after I inquired 
and obtained the information from Jean Ra- 
volic, an old Frenchman who lived on the 
north shore of Carp Lake, Emmitt Co., Mich. 
The outlet of that lake is called Carp River. 
There are two Carp Lakes on the southern 
peninsula, The Carp River Mr. Maskrey 
fished is on the northern peninsula. Ra- 
volie told me that the early French settlers 
in the Straits gave these rivers and lakes 
those names because of the resemblance of 
the Michigan white sucker, with which those 
rivers and lakes were filled in the early 
spring, to the native carp of their sunny 
France. The names have stuck to them ever 
since, because the Michigan Legislature.is too 
negligent to give them suitable names, which 
their grandeur and beauty demand. TIT have 
fished those rivers and lakes since 1886, and 
advise my friends to take a canoe trip from 
the bridge on the Duluth, South Shore and 
Atlantic Railway, which Mr. Maskrey speaks 
of, to St. Martin’s Bay. The country is alive 
with deer, partridges and squirrel. The 
trout are of all sizes and gamy. The bear 
hunter will here be in his element, and if he 
wants to hunt bob-cat and lynx he need not 
go very far from the stream to find them. 
The river is clear and sparkling. The riffles 
are short and abrupt. The pools are both 
deep and wide. A finer river for fishing, 
next door to civilization, and yet in the heart 
of a giant hemlock and hardwood forest, I 
know not of. Go to it next time vou take 
an outing.” 


We have a letter from T. Gilbert Pearson, 
secretary of the Audubon Society of North 
Carolina, in which he 

GOOD WORK IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


says: 

“In North Carolina 
the State Audubon 
Society was chartered by the Legislature 
something less than four years ago to repre 
sent the State’s interests in the form of a 
game commission. Before that time practi 
cally nothing had been done to enforce game 
protective measures in this State. 

“The Audubon Society is an organization 
of more than a thousand members, composed 
of both resident and non-resident sportsmen 
and bird lovers. In addition to the fees and 
gifts of he members, which amount to be 
tween one and two thousand dollars annually, 
there is received an income of between eight 
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vnd nine thousand doliars derived from the 
sale of hunters’ licenses, required of all non- 
residents of the State. The State makes no 
appropriation for the work. 

“With this sum of a little over ten thou- 
sand dollars (about one-sixth the amount 
spent in New York State for the same pur- 
pose) the Audubon Society has been working 
at the task of cultivating public sentiment 
throughout the State towards a better appre 
ciation of wild birds and animals. To carry 
out this project forty-five game wardens are 
employed, and these travel through the coun- 
try along the public highways distributing 
literature, as well as copies of the game laws. 
In addition to this, thousands of cloth notices, 
containing a digest of the game laws, are 
annually posted along highways, at country 
stores, and*other places where the public can 
see them. 

“One of the most serious fields of endeavor 
in which the wardens are employed is the 
prosecution of persons who willfully break 
the game laws. As a result of their activity 
[ may state that during the past year we 
secured eighty-four convictions in the State 
courts for these violations. I may add, in 
passing, that some of the most flagrant viola 
tions have been by hunters from the North, 
who, under guise of ‘sportsmen,’ have come 
to North Carolina and proceeded to take 
undue liberty with our laws. 

“A strong patrol system is maintained 
along the coast to protect gulls and terns 
about their breeding places. When the work 
was begun these beautiful birds had become 
so depleted by the millinery-feather hunters 
that only about sixteen hundred eggs wer 
laid the first year. The past Summer mor 
than ten thousand birds were 
reared. 

“One of the most destructive influences 
which we have battled against is the illegal 
shipping of quail to northern markets. Fifty 
shipments of game being smuggled from the 
State have been seized by the wardens and 
sold at auction. 

“That there is much yet to do in North 
Carolina goes without saying, but it is also 
equally true that a great deal of good is 
being accomplished, and the Audubon So- 
ciety is strongly indorsed and receives the co- 
operation of the sportsmen throughout the 
State.” 

The work of game protection that is going 
on under the direction of the Audubon So- 
highly commendable, and should 


young sea 


ciety is 


receive the indorsement and co-operation of 
every sportsman in the United States. 








Sante Louie Misurie 
Oct. the 25, 06 


DERE FELDE AND STREME 

Them there kodack films of Sar Ann’s wor 
rie me. I rote the buisness Manger that there 
didn’t seam toe be nothing on them althow 
Sar Ann sais she follered instrucktions. He 
rote & sed he was sendeing me some moar & 
that we must develope them in a dark room. 
Now we aint got no dark room on our yatch 
& ennyhow I can’t see well after foar oklock 
& it shore stumps me toe figger out how we 
are toe work in a dark Pleas send 
uther instrucktions, for we want to take sum 
pitchers of the great Rine of Amerika, you 
bet whitch is the saim as saying the Misis- 
ippy River. That’s what the sterambote cir- 
kulars eall it. 

[ seen a pitcher of the Grate steambote 
Henrik Hudson the uther day & I showed it 
to a steambote capting & read the pertiku- 
lars toe him, but he said shucks she aint a 
marker to the Spred Eegul, his bote, whitch 
maid me mad as it refleckted on my integ- 
eritty. Im a going toe see for myself befoar 
long, for Sar Ann & me has decided toe take 
a nuther trip to Noo York after this here 
expedishun reeches Noo Orleens. 

When I was buying suplies for ower house- 
bote the uther day at one of the big grocerys 
I sais toe the man how mutch is your best 
coffee, forty cents sais he & I bought ten 
pounds & while he was rapping it up I 
noticed sum uther coffee marked ten cents a 
pound. Who do you sell that stuff toe, sais 
I; oh, sais he, we have quite a deemand for 
it. I told Sar Ann abowt this when she said 
the 40 cent coffee was bum & I took it back 
& sais you maid a mistake mister, you gave 
me ten sent coffee when I paid 40 & we aint 
decided yet wheather he flim-famed us or 
knot, for the chepe stuff is just abowt as bad 
as the uther, & Sar Ann sais it awl caim out 
of the saim can. 

This aint the kind of town for yore Unkel 
David & we are agoing toe pull owt tomorrow 


room. 











for we cant stand the smel & the soft cole 
smoak nohow. Fresh air for me every time 


“sais I to Sar Ann, & after we take in a few 


moar groseries we are off for Noo Orleens or 
bust, for ducks & gees will be aflying shortlie 
& my triger finger is a itching already. 
Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davin. 


Memfis, Tenesee, Nov. 11 

DERE FELDE & STREME 

The edditore rites for me toe send him a 
Xmas storie & the ockasion is propitchus you 
bet. Sar Ann & me just eat a wild tirkey 
stuft with akorns & cranberrys on the side 
& I am smoaking a Misurie meresham pipe 
while we are a sitting on the front of ower 
yatch in the brite sunlite. The news papers 
say there is snow & ice up north but their 
aint none here that you can notis on this 
butiful Sunday, & we are glad the old bote is 
this far on its way, for it was a right smart 
of trubble getting along threw the sandbars 
when the cold wind was blowing up the river. 
But I never seen so many ducks & gees sints 
the old cow dide & ower housbote is jam full 
of hickry nuts & persimmins & pawpas & 
sweet potatows & punkins & ete. We are 
shore liveing rite you bet & every now & then, 
when we tie up for the nite, sum lokal 
spoartsman comes abord & sais I hear you are 
a takeing subskripshuns for FELpDE & STREME 
& I invite him to take a nip with me & put 
his naim down on the role of oner also his 
dallar 50. Buisness aint half bad & if we 
keep on the river peepul will all be reeding 
the Grate Amerikan religus magazeen or I 
will know why. Xmas aint so fur off sais | 
toe these here spoartsmen & you cant goe 
rong if you put down the naim of sum 
frend & send him the magazeen for a Xmas 
gift, whitch give me an idee & one day I 
met a sine painter who was alsoe floteing 
down the river & he fixt up a sine for the 
uther side of the housebote toe match the | 
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abowt the Frenmpe & 
It redes like this 


maid at Linn crick 
STREME expedishun. 





Xmas Sugestshun Send him FELDE 


& SrreME, onlie 1 dollar 50 a yere. 


That painter is awl rite & the peepul in 
Memfis are takeing the hint you bet, soe 
Unkel David is on esy strete. 

When I was in Sante Louie a felloe naimed 
Rawlins perswaded me toe buy some of them 
there newmattick decoy gees & as I was 
flush I bot 2 dozzen whitch nocked quite a 
hole in my wad, but as this is a sort of ples- 
ure trip I figgered that I neded them in my 
buisness, but I dident noe how profitable 
they were agoing toe be or I wood a bot 6 
dozzen. First time I used them I shot 3 wild 
gees & then a felloe sneaked up & poted the 
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hole bunch of dummy gees & when I maid a 
holler he paid list price for all of them & beat 
it in a hurry. Onlie a few were shot mutch 
& I took them to the bote & filled the holes 
with putty & inside of a weak I sold them toe 
a nuther felloe who was glad to coff up & 
alsoe give me a yeres subskripshun toe stop 
pointing my gun at him. If I am luckie I 
hope to sell them dummies toe a few moar 
sports befoar I hit Noo Orleens. 

Newmattick beds is awl rite, toe, & Sar 
Ann sais no moar fethers for her after sleep- 
ing on 1 whitch I bot in Memfis. These here 
beds are filled with air & have a bag outside 
toe, soe awl you have toe doe is to crawl in 
fete first & you kant kick off the covers. I 
seen 1 a Memfis man had in his bote & as 1 
got a good*price for my decoys I thot we 
could aford the luxurie. 

Yores trulie 
UNKEL Davip 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PRIMER 


XIX.—-BUG HUNTING 


By NORMAN H. CROWELL 


This branch of sport, although extensively 
indulged in, is seldom enjoyed by the hunter. 
The dismal hour of midnight is the recog- 
nized time for successful bug-hunting in the 
temperate latitudes. 

Bugs will lure at most anything, but a hired 
girl or a schoolma’am is universally believed 
to be the most killing bait. Bugs have been 
known to turn up their noses in disgust at 
a big, sunburnt farm-hand, and then climb 
three flights of stairs and squeeze through 
the keyhole to taste the schoolma’am. How- 
ever, even the ordinary lank layman may get 
a few strikes by carefully selecting his place 
and time. A combination never known to 
fail is the bridal chamber of a cheap hotel 
on a Winter night. The necessary parapher- 
nalia consists of a candle, matches and a 
paper of pins. Having arranged your outfit, 
retire as quietly as possible, so as not to 
frighten the wary game, close your eyes and 
await results. 

If you are lucky, but a short time will 
elapse before you detect a nibble. At such 


a moment exercise rigid caution; a sudden 
might 


movement cause the game to flee. 


Keeping the body perfectly motionless, reach 
out and light the candle, at the same time 
seizing a pin firmly between the thumb and 
first finger of the right hand. Inhale deeply. 
This keeps your pulse regular and throws 
the game off its guard. By this time you 
have accurately located the point of contact, 
and, with a sudden movement, you bring it to 
view. Immediately the game begins a wild 
scramble for its native jungle, and here is 
where the sure eye and the strong arm do 
their noblest work. Having impaled the 
quarry, insert the pin in the wallpaper at the 
side of the bed, where the victim slowly ex- 
pires. 

An active, patient man will make quite a 
catch in a night if his pins hold out. It 
requires a week’s stay, as a rule, to secure 
enough for a mess, but the effort will be well 
repaid. Men who make a large kill usually 
grade their game according to size on cards 
made for the purpose, and present them to the 
landlady as a mark of affection. She makes 
a few well-chosen remarks, the hunter hastily 
collects his luggage, signals the ’bus, and is 
off to other fields of fortune. 

















HOW TO BE YOUR OWN DOG TRAINER 


SECOND PAPER 


1 promised to inform the readers of FIELD 
AND STREAM how Pat, the Irish setter, per 
forms, that we were yard breaking in the last 
issue. I admit frankly that 1 am too busy 
to go into details, and will therefore confine 
myself to a short article, promising to give 
more interesting particulars later on. 

When the season opens we usually find the 
foliage very thick, making it quite impos- 
sible to kill except by snap shooting. So we 
are not disappointed if we get but one or two 
birds in a day. It is not essential to kill 
every bird over a beginner. The important 
thing to do is to be sure to have the pup under 
control. Here, on your first trip, Pat re- 
wards you for the pains you took with him 
in the yard. In fact, let us say, the place to 
break a dog is in the yard. So do it well, 
and you will find that the pup minds far 
better on his first day in the field than many 
old dogs do. 

As he strikes the trail of the grouse, show- 
ing signs of them near at hand, you simply 
say whoa! and your pup is partly at a 
stand. We ciick through our teeth to Pat 
as we would to start a horse without speak- 
ing, and, as he moves up, we steady him by 
again saying whoa! We do not go far into 
the corner of an old brush lot, next to a buc 
wheat field, before Pat comes to a very nice 
and staunch point. We move up close by the 
pup, flush the bird, and, if we kill the bir 
we do not run directly to it; instead, we move 
off a little from it and see that our pup « 
as told. If he minds us well, we begin to say 
“dead bird,” moving nearer to the bird. You 
will find now that Pat stands this | 
again, though it is dead. This is a sure sign 
of a first-class nose. We continue sayine 
“dead bird.” As we do this, Pat, step by 
step, moves up to the bird. As he reaches it, 
he picks it up, and we command him to bring 


it in, using the same words as when we taught 
him to retrieve the ball of feathers in \ 
yard. 

Let me inform you right here that Pat re- 
trieved this, his first bird, without even 
mussing a feather; just what every pup will 
do, if he is yard broken right. Perhsp 
are doubting my statement. Lf so, you have 
my address, write me, and I will refer you at 
once to the owners of several pups that I 
started out this season. Also I own a pup out 
of McKinley, one year old last April, yard 
broken this summer, that has had ten or 
more birds killed over him, and he retrieved 
each and every one to perfection. 

Now you have heard it said many times 
that a good retriever is a flusher, and soon 
gets so he does not stand well. If your ex- 
perience has shown this, it is because you 
have been unfortunate and allowed your dog 
to catch and retrieve winged birds. Let me 
say, also, if he does it, it is your fault, be- 
cause you never exercised proper control over 
him. I claim that every pup, properly yard 
broken, will obey and stand with a bird hop- 
ping in front with broken wing, until told to 
fetch the dead bird. This is the kind of con- 
trol you should have over your pup the very 
first season. Remember, now, I make no 
statements that cannot be proven, and I have 
the dogs to prove them with. I am very 
sorry that I cannot, in this article, inform 
the readers of FIELD AND STREAM how to 
overcome this and other bad faults acquired 
by dogs, also sorry that it is so short, but I 
promised in the last article to tell you how 
Pat the pup performed, not thinking how 
busy I would be. In future issues of this 
magazine, I expect to give you every detail on 
handling bird dogs. 

R. E, CoLyER 

Hankins, N. Y. 





THE QUESTION BOX 


S. B., Prescott, Ariz—I would appreciate 
it very much if you would give me advice on 
training puppies which are a cross between 
a cocker spaniel female and a field spaniel. 
We wish to train them to hunt mountain or 
California quail, and it would seem to me 
that the main thing is to get them to retrieve 
and hunt them after they have been flushed. 
Will they make good dogs for this purpose? 
Will The Amateur Trainer cover this case? 
Also, at what age should training begin? 

Answer:—Neither the cocker nor field 
spaniel is possessed of pointing instinct, hence 
these breeds can be used only for hunting up 
and flushing the birds, and for that purpose 
these dogs are very useful and easily man- 
aged. As your main object will be to merely 
find and put up the quail, and then retrieve 
the dead birds, the cross in question should 
be fully satisfactory, as they make most ex- 
cellent retrievers when trained in accordance 
with instructions contained in book named, 
merely omitting such lessons as are not ap 
plicable to a retriever. On the whole, how- 
ever, this yard training should be the same 
as if training other bird dogs. The pups 
should be about six months old, well grown 
and in good health before a beginning is 
made. Taking out on game to make ambi- 
tious and to arouse hunting enthusiasm be- 
fore training begins is advisable. 


D. C., Boston, Mass.—Would you kindly 
inform as to the best method of breaking a 
ten-months-old beagle hound for rabbits? 

Answer:—The beagle used for rabbit hunt- 
ing requires but little breaking unless re- 
quired to retrieve as well as hunt. If put 
afield in the company of another rabbit dog, 
and allowed to participate in the chase, the 
pup will learn by observation, and soon take 
to it himself. If retrieving is an object, then 
just put through the course of yard training, 
the same as would be done with a pointer or 


setter; this will also make him obedient 
every way. 
H. E. G., Brooklyn, N. Y.—I am anxious 


to get .n all-round dog, one that could easily 
be kept in the city. Do you think the Aire- 
dale would fill the bill? My pointer bitch 
gave me lots of trouble in this big-city, and 
at present am boarding her in the country. 

Answer:—The Airedale is a wiry, active. 
watchful, useful dog; of pleasant disposition, 
but a hard fighter when vexed; makes a good 
house dog and is not prone to loafing; weight 
about forty pounds; is not strictly a hunting 
dog, but a good ratter and terror to all 
vermin; if trained for retrieving he makes 
a good one on land and from water. 





FIELD AND STREAM 


S. A., Rainy River, Ont.—I1 would be much 
pleased if you could tell me what to do to get 
my dog’s feet cured and hard. When running 
much he wears them raw. At night a yellow- 
ish fluid runs from the soles of his feet, and 
they are too sore for him to walk on next day. 

Answer:—Possibly the work is over very 
rough and stony ground and the dog’s feet get 
cut and bruised and the hard padding wears 
off. The best to be done is to clip off all 
loose skin and cleanse well in warm water 
atter such a run, then immerse in a light 
solution of tannin. When somewhat hardened 
with vaseline. This will heal the 
feet and harden for future work. 


besmear 


P. L. H., Lorain, O.—My pup has the habit 
of catching and killing chickens, and then de- 
vours 
take 


them. He also chases birds when ] 
him out of town for a run. I don’t 
think strange of this, however, as there are 
no game birds for him to find. He is very 
fast for so young a dog, and has a good nose. 
He also finds and picks up everything dead 
or nasty while out on the run; digs for mice 
and moles, and eats them if he gets one. He 
is very playful, and jumps upon me with his 
muddy paws; also bites rather hard while at 
play with him. 

Answer :—Quite an enthusiastic pup, to be 
sure. Killing chickens is not a bad sign in 
itself, but the habit is annoying, and must 
be overcome. If allowed to go unchecked it 
would be detrimental later on in work afield 
on game birds. Catch him in the act, and, 
not with a stick or club, but with the fowl 
itself, inflict severe punishment. Hold him 
down, and with the chicken’s claws scratch 
his face and nose, slam the head to peck 
his nose and ears, ete. The idea is to make 
him fear the very looks of a hen. However, 
if possible, get some other person to do this 
for you, as the procedure always leaves a bad 
impression towards the person. Chasing 
birds is the proper thing for a pup to do 
till older. It makes him ambitious and en 
hances speed. When, later on, he gets after 
game birds, he will quit that of his own 
accord, or can be stopped to order. Young 
dogs will pick up most any old thing when 
out. Just scold him to show disapproval, 
and get him to leave it. When he stops to 
dig for mice and moles, go to him and sum 
marily chase him away; scold, and give him 
to understand that he must desist. If you 
do not wish to step on his hind feet when 
jumping on you with muddy paws (as is 
stated in The Amateur Trainer), then have 
a short stick ready but concealed, and tap 
his paws sharply the moment he rises up. 
Once, well done, will cure him. As to biting 


you while at play. use the latter method also. 
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In the January number of FrEeLp 
STREAM we will inaugurate some excep- 
tional art features, notably the series of cover 
designs and posters by Mr. Paul 
(see full-page announcement in advertising 
pages) and a frontispiece illustration by Mr. 
Frank Stick, which will go straight to the 
heart of all sportsmen. Both Mr. Bransom 
and Mr. Stick are illustrators who are classed 
among New York’s “big ones.” 


AND 


>?» 
Bransom 


We were compelled to omit from this issue 
Mr. Askin’s article on “Sportsman’s Dogs and 
Field Trials.” and Mr. Cooper's treatise on 
“Woodcock and Woodeock Shooting.” Both 
articles will be included’ in the January num 
ber. Also, a very interesting and comprehen 
sive article, entitled “The Distribution and 
Migration of North American Ducks, Geese, 
and Swans.” To all those readers who have 
been accustomed to purchase the magazine on 
the newsstands, we offer the suggestion that 
this would be a good time to subscribe, so 
that none of the New Year’s numbers be 
missed. Every one will be worth getting and 
preserving. We are just 
very attractive subscription offers, two of 
which include Mr. Buzzacott’s “Sportsman’s 
Eneyclopedia” and Mr. Kephart’s book on 
“Camping and Woodcraft.” By the way, 
would not a year’s subscript ion with either of 


now making some 


these books make a fine Christmas remem 
brance for some sportsman friend, guide o1 
outdoor companion? We 


announcement 


have a Christmas 


eard which we can send on 
Whatever date is designated, advising your 
friend that the subscription is a present from 


you. 


We regret to announce the death of Edwin 
Sandys, one of the most popular sportsmen 
writers America has produced, which occurred 
late in October. Every reader of FIELD AND 
STREAM will recall with pleasure the delight- 
ful articles from Mr. Sandys’ pen which we 
have published from time to time. His wide 
experience as a sportsman and naturalist, 
united to his qualifications as an author, have 
endeared his name to fellow sportsmen of all 
ages in every section of the country. 


Why not keep your hunting and fishing 
paraphernalia in a Sportsman’s Cabinet, 
where they will show off to good advantage 
and are always neat, clean and handy? In 
our advertising pages will be found the adver 
tisements of the two leading manufacturers 


Send for their catalogues immediately, if you 
have in mind making yourself, or 
other fellow,” a Christmas gift that will just 
touch the right spot. 


“some 


One of these cabinets 
is not only an ornament, but a joy forever, 
to the sportsman. 


This is the time of vear when our thoughts 
turn towards the South. 
bargain in a hunting lodge for some reader 
of FIELD AND STREAM: 

“Please 


for sale a_ fine 


sunny Here is a 


that I have 


lodge in 


inform your readers 
hunting 
Roosevelt’s lodge, ‘Pine Knot,’ in 
Albemarle county. It is a very 
rich country and one of the best in Virginia 
for the The hunting season is 
now open and plentiful—turkeys, 


quail, deer, grouse, rabbits, squirrels, pos 


sight of 
President 
Southern 


sportsman. 
game is 
sums and coons; also quantities of ducks 
$4,200 will buy 
this place, comprising 100 acres of rich lanl, 


und geese on James river. 


six-room house, outbuildings and a_pictur- 
esque stone mill that grinds corn and _ ship- 
stuf. worth $8,000 for 


its location alone. I know also of a number 


The place is easily 


of desirable hunting properties in this vicin 
ity which can yet be bought at low prices 
Now is the time, before the country is settled 
Yours cordially. 
Arvonia, Virginia.” 


up too closely. Plummet 


kK elone s. 


letter from our friend Stokes 


Florida: 


Here is a 
down in 
“Brother, are you looking for a nice little 
home in the land of 
good ones 
fronts, 


flowers? I have some 
some with nice lake 


Good 


cheap, too 


some with orange groves. 


shooting, good fishing. Let me know your 


needs. C. H. Stokes, P. M., Mohawk, Fla.” 


“Just think of a woman tying Bill Crosby, 
the champion of the world, on one hundred 
targets in the wind, and beating such a field 
of the best in the country.” Mrs. Ad. Top 
perwein, at a shoot held at Raleigh, N. ¢ 
tied Crosby with ninety-four out of one hun 
dred. She always shoots Dead Shot Smolv 
less. 


Progressive sportsmen are on the qui vive 
over the appearance of the Winchester Model 
1907 .351 ealiber self-loading rifle which this 
great company expects to place upon the 
market within a few weeks. rifle 
has the same system which has been such a 
Winchester Model 
It is simple, strone 


The new 


complete success in the 


1905 .32 and .35 ealiber. 








FLELD AND STREAM 


and sure. The .351 cartridge is large enough 
for the biggest game, which assures a big 
sale for the new gun. Sportsmen in the mar- 
ket for this type of weapon should not fail 
to write for a catalogue describing it. Ad- 
dress the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., and while you are at it 
mention that you are a reader of FIELD AND 
STREAM, and they will send you one of their 
1907 calendars, showing, in color, a hunter 
on snowshoes, pursued by a pack of wolves. 
Their advertisement on the back cover of this 
issue gives only a fair idea of the exceeding 
attractiveness of the calendar, which is quite 
large in size, and the color work is exactly 
like the artist’s original. 

Using firearms does not necessarily mean 
to hunt game, kill and destroy. Target prac- 
tice is a sport the fascinations of which are 
rapidly becoming more appreciated and can 
be enjoyed by young and old of either sex. 
The persistent efforts made by the J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., makers of the famous 
Stevens Firearms, in advocating this delight- 
ful recreation, are main factors for the ex- 
traordinary interest among the fair sex in 
target shooting. To be properly equipped 


Cee 





REMINGTON AUTOLOADING 


means the adoption of Stevens Rifles and 
Pistols—these arms hold more records than 
all other makes combined, and cost no more. 
Send 4 cents in stamps for one of their really 
interesting and instructive 140-page booklets. 
Address them at 400 Oak Street, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 


Everyone interested in the development 
of the modern rifle will with interest 
the following announcement, covering in a 
clear, convincing manner all of the essential 
points of a new arm that seems to combine in 
a most happy degree extreme effectiveness, 
safety and modern gun luxury: 


read 


“Five smashing knock-down blows deliv- 
ered at lightning speed—that is the new .35 
Yemington Autoloading Rifle. Have you 
ever hit your moose, buck, or bear fairly and 
then been forced to follow him all day, per- 
haps to lose him at last because your bullet 
lacked force, or mushrooming quality? Have 
you missed several good chances because of 
your trouble in working the lever, or awk- 
ward bolt of your old-fashioned rifle? Have 


vou read of, or experienced, accidents due to 


———, ———- = 


REPEATING 


a weak breech, to the hammer catching, or 
to an unsafe safety? 

“The Remington Autoloading Rifle is free 
from Its bullet 
strikes with the force of a mighty hammer 
weighing nearly a ton. The recoil ejects, re- 
loads and cocks the gun and the hunter has 
but to aim and pull the trigger for each 
succeeding shot with all his faculties free to 
think only of hitting his mark. It has a solid 
locked breech, within which a turning bolt 
is absolutely locked against the head of the 
cartridge. This rifle is hammerless, and has 
a large flat safety on the side of the gun 
which indicates by sight, or feeling, when it 
is safe. It is quickly loaded, for the clip 
system is fised, as in modern military arms. 
Old hunters will appreciate the light weight 
of this arm—7*4 pounds. It has a light 
trigger pull, and when your sights are high 
for a long, difficult shot, you won’t ‘pull off’ 
the mark. A quick aim is always possible 
because this is a quick handling, well bal- 
anced gun, with a shotgun butt, and special 
open sights, or Lyman sights for those who 
prefer them. When traveling this arm may 
be packed in your suit-case, as it has a very 


these too common defects. 











RIFLE— SEE DESCRIPTION 


simple take-down system. 

“At present only .35 and .30-30 Remington 
Autoloading calibres are furnished. The .35 
cartridge has a 200-grain bullet, with 2,000 
feet velocity, and muzzle energy of 1,693 foot 
pounds—more powerful than a .30-30, or .303 
Savage. The .30-30 Remington Autoloading 
is equivalent in power to the regular .30-30 
eartridge. .32 Remington and .25-35 Rem- 
ington Autoloading calibres will be furnished 
later. Write at once for the new catalogue. 

“THE REMINGTON ARMS Co.” 

313 and 315 Broadway, New York City. 


FIELD AND STREAM for 1907 will be better 
than ever. As it stands, our readers keep in- 
forming us that there is none that so nearly 
approaches their ideas. We believe, our- 
selves, that no other sportsman’s periodical 
so completely satisfies its readers and its ad- 
vertisers. And, moreover, no other publica- 
tion of its class has so steadily continued 
to grow better. It is a natural growth, and 
it will continue; for America and Americans 
are just beginning to take a real interest in 
the sort of life which Frenp ann STREAM 
advoeates 








Sportsmen’s Clothing 
Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


Combines the advantage of perfect tailoring with 
perfect protection against rain. Waterproofed by 
a patent process. permitting thorough ventilation. 
Cloth as soft as chamois, yet rain canaot penetrate 
it, whetherin driving downpour or dreary all-day 
drizzle. Equally appropriate to fair or rainy 
weather. Fit, finish and waterproof qualities guar- 
anteed. Sightly and durable. 

Coat double stitched and lined throughout with 
same material. Reinforced shoulder cap. Patent 
bellows under arin gives extra ventilation, and 
freedom of mcvement with paddle, rod or gun, 
Pockeis every where. 

Trousers reir forced from hip to knee. Double seat. 

Give snug breast measure, height, and length of 
arm from center of back. Waist and leg for trousers, 

Light, tan or dead grass green. 

Coat, $5; trousers, $3; hat $1. Express prepaid. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Neatly tailored coat and skirt. Gives absolute 
protection on any outing trip. Suitable for gun- 
ning, fishing, tramping, boating, climbing. Coat, 
$5.00; skirt, $4.00. Express prepaid. Booklet, with 
samples of material and directions for self measure- 
ment sent free. 


BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N. ¥ 











Adair, Iowa, September 25th, R. R. Barber won high average 


193-200 


Newport, Tenn., October 3d and 4th, A. M. Hatcher won high 
average 


386-400 


San Antonio, Texas, October 7th, Mrs. Topperwein broke 
422-125, including a run of 114 without miss. 
All of the above chose to shoot 


“Dead Shot” 


SMOKELESS 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN POWDER MILLS 
Boston Chicago St. Louis 

Established 1835 
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Satety, accuracy and durability are tne prime 
features to consider in buying guns. 


























“1° ° ° ° ° a 
Marlin Aurability isa quality to which thousands Marlin gins have solid top receivers making a 
> . Tas ; > a a ; th > - > ; ~ . P 
of shooters subsc ribe, but safety \s the feature w hich solid wall of metal between the shooter’s head and 
puts Marlin guns foremost in the favor of buyers . . ee , 
io a - ia ys’ the cartridge. Premature discharge is impossible 
of presents for well-loved friends or relatives. ‘ : : i aes 
Tlarlén shotguns and rifles are made in all styles The cartridge cannot be fired before the action is 
and calibers of selected, special steels, drop-forged, closed and rigidly locked. 
subjected to critical inspection by experts and to most , os as . ‘ 
J ; %: “ee ee er ee The fZar/én side ejection is a comfort which all 
severe tests at each stage of construction. Guaran- ; The ej “4 . 
teed free from imperfection in material and work- ™€" @PPreciate. PES CHAE Somes Saeee- 
manship. fere with the aim nor fly back into the shooter’s face 
There are many other valuable ZZge¥in ideas included in every Jfarlin 
gun. Send six cents in stamps for our handsome Catalogue, 
which explains all and contains much other valuable information. 
. qT? + 
Thelllaclin Firearms ©, 3 Willow Street, New Haven, Conn. 
® 
_ 
1. THE Hunter: “Confound that bump!” 
Tue Bear: “Who's that walking on my head?” 
IN THE WOODS 
or in the mountains, no matter how far from civilization, fresh milk can always be had if foresight is 
used in packing the outfit. Borden’s Peerless Evaporated-Cream in cans keeps indefinitely until opened - 


and answers every purpose. It is pure, rich milk, condensed to the consistency of cream, put up 
without sugar and preserved by sterilization only. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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Time to shake out the old shooting coat and look over 

the gen. Get your usual U.M.C. Nitro Club or Arrow 

loads—a few more than usual, for there is a plenty of 

game. A\ll kinds of shells for all kinds of game. 
For Sale by All Dealers 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Agency 313 Broadway New York C” 

















45 Straight Kills at Live Birds. 
Mr. Woolfolk Henderson 
shooting The 
PARKER 

GUN 


Won the Ken- 
tucky Live Bird , 
Championship 
with 25 straight 









At Louisville, Ky., Sept. 30, and shooting through 
the entire programme for the day, Mr. Henderson scored 45 straight kills 
without a miss. The Parker Gun has the shooting qualities necessary 
to kill. Send for Catalogue. 


N. Y. Salesrooms, 32 Warren St. PARKER BROTHERS, 55 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. 




















Mullin’s “‘Get There’’ The most perfect 


Duck Boat made 

Unequaled for use in very shallow water or through tangled grass 

and reeds. Thousands are in use, and endorsed by sportsmen every- 

where as the lightest, most comfortable and safest duck boats built. 

Length 14 ft., beam 36 in. Painted dead grass color. Price $20.00, 

Send for complete catalogue of the celebrated Mullins Steel Boats for Hunting 
and Fishing, Row Boats, Motor Boats, etc. All orders promptly filled. 


The W. H. Mullins Co., 127 Franklin St., Salem, O. 
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SMITH GUN 


is always a satisfactory 

















Christmas Present | 














it is simple, elegant, correctly 


Because made and lasts a life time. 


Think Make your friend happy 


by presenting a beautiful 

of it! SMITH GUN fitted with 
° the Hunter One-Trigger, 

the latest of modern improvements. 


Ask for art catalogue. 
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HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, Fulton, N. Y. 
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ANORIFLES 

















VON LENGERKE 
& DETMOLD 


Outfitters to Sportsmen 








349 FIFTH AVE., (Cor. 34th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 


Twenty-five years of experience as 





dealers in sporting goods guarantees 
you the most careful and discrim- 


inating selection in 


Guns Athletic Goods 
Fishing Tackle Football Goods 
Golf Clubs Ammunition 
Rifles Cutlery 
Cameras Campers’ Supplies 


Our goods are shown to you only 
by expert salesmen in cach line. 














| Tufts’ Hair-line Rifle Sights \ 

















No. 3 


g Are the most 
accurate. 

@ Clear view of 
object aimed at. 

g@ Make accurate 
rapid-firing easy. 

g Write for booklet telling the advantages 
Hairline Sights have over all others. 

g In ordering, state make, model and calibre of 
rifle and style of sight wanted. Order by 
number. 

J Price, $1.50 each, including front sight, by 
mail postpaid. 

TUFTS MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. E 

31 West 31st Street New York City 
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in Field and Stream 
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a ihe Opel 
The Winter Months 


afford the finest hunting of the year—the 





keenest sport in the keenest air. Snow shoes 
or skis and scientific ‘‘out-door clothing’’ are 44 , 
| three very essential features of this season. These 
. ia with sledges, pack harness, and a variety of hunt- 
| RS ing boots and shoes are only special features of the 
line which fills our 300-page catalogue 5, and which 
will offer hundreds of suggestions for holiday gifts for 
sportsmen. Send for one. Our large tackle depart- 
ment can supply you with everything necessary for 
fishing through the ice. 


Abercrombie & Fitch Company 
COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR EXPLORERS, . 
CAMPERS, PROSPECTORS ‘ 
AND HUNTERS 


57 Reade Street, (One door from Broadway) New York 
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H&R 


Greatest Revolver 
Value for the 
Money 


NO POSSIBILITY of 
Accidental Discharge 


IF IT’S AN 


H & it Police Premier 
T HAS MORE ADVANTAGES than any revolver of other makes costing 
double the money. The SAFETY HAMMER cannot catch on the clothing, 
making it possible to safely draw and discharge this weapon more rapidly 
than any other hammer revolver. THE INDEPENDENT CYLINDER 


STOP is found only on other makes costing twice as much. AUTOMATIC 
EJECTOR makes rapid reloading easy. 


Finest Finish; Light Weight; 
Perfect Accuracy; Great Power 


As effective for home or pocket as any $15 revolver, and absolutely safe. There's no other revolver 
“just as good”’ at anywhere near the price 

32 Caliber, 5 shot, 3 inch barrel, weight 12 0z.; or 22 Caliber, 7 shot, 3 inch barrel, 13 0z., nickel finish, 
$5.00. Our catalog tells about our full line ot * nade hae and Single Guns, and contains valuable informa 
tion. Sent on request. If not found at your dealer's, we will ship on receipt of price, carriage paid 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO., 232 Park Ave.; Worcester, Mass. 

















Du Pont Smokeless 


IS THE POWDER FOR 


SPORTSMEN TO TIE TO 


SPECIFY IT IN YOUR a aaa E. I DU PONT COMPANY 
SHELLS WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Marble’ rexintSomr Rear Sight 


The man who knows uses this sight because. 

When not locked down a simple spring in the hinge joint instantly brings it into proper position should it be 
struck on front or back. 

it can be used on all rifles with long firing bolts. 

p The lower sleeve isa jamb nut which prevents the elevation sleeve from turning, and holds 

the disc stem rigid at any e! 

Interchangeable discs 
point blank adjustment easy 

This sight will suit all American rifles, but when ordering state whether or not rifle has pistol 
grip stock, and give caliber and model 
Ask your dealer first. Price only $3.00 


: 2) Front sights and gun rods and cleaners de- 


\ ee = scribed in new 56-page tree catalog “ 
— Dise No, 2 (attached to stem). Dise No. L 


Marble Safety Axe Co. Gladstone, Mich. Both discs furnished with each Marble Sight. 










































vation 
allow change of aperture at will The screw in bottom of stem makes 
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“Mission” Gun Cabinets 

















The Sportsman's Joy 


AN IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT. 


These Cabinets 
are made and de- 
signed by svorts- 
men who -admire 
artistic, simple and 
practical den furni- 
ture and_ believe 
that “a_ satisfied 
-ustomer is’ the 
best advertise- 


ment.” 





No. 25 No, 75 


No. 25. For a fine Cabinet occupying little room this one will appeal to many sportsmen. Width, 34 
inches. Height, 62 inches. Made and finished in the latest approved Mission Style with handsome and 
attractive Cathedral Glass panel in top of door. Rack for 5 guns and room for other equipment. The 
most desirable cabinet in the market at the price. Price, $30.00. 

No. 75. One of our most pleasing designs, made of choice western oak; height, 75 inches; width, 40 
inches; depth, 14 inches. Gun compartment occupies entire width of case, with rack for nine guns, 
or fishing rods, canoe paddles, etc. Two small draws inside of case are convenient for small articles, 
and shelf and recessed space at top of case provide an excellent display place for choice Bric-a-brac, 
Taxidermy, Statuary, etc. A cabinet that will give a rich and distinct note of character to hall, dining- 
room, or office. Weathered quarter-sawed oak, waxed, polished. Price, $75.00. 

No. 85. This is one of our new designs, made of select quartered oak, 80 inches high, 37% inches 
wide, 13 inches deep. The compartment for guns measures 54 inches high, 18 inches wide, 10 inches 
deep. Three draws 10x10 and 4 inches deep are provided for ammunition, tackle and smali articles. 
A spacious compartment, 11 x 32x10 inches, for clothing is provided at the top of the case, the doors of 
which are decorated with game pictures, colored to harmonize with the general weathered oak effect of 
the cabinet. Doors and draws are fitted with the best brass locks, and provided with two keys. The 
workmanship of this case is of the very best. Sides and back are paneled. Weathered oak, dull waxed, 
polished. Price, $85.00. 

No. 90. This is one of our newest and most handsome designs brought out this season. Height, 89 
inches; width, 34 inches; depth, 13 inches. Gun compartment with padded rack for six guns. Size, 
11x 18x58 inches. Fitted with eight-dav clock. Six draws, 5x10x10 inches. Small compartment for 
hunting boots, shoes, ete. Size, 11x11x 23. Heavy plate glass in door with semi-opaque art glass back 
of lattice work in top of door. Made of select oak; finished the popular weathered oak finish, which 
shows the handsome quartered oak to the best advantage with the inlay decorations at top of case. 
Prise, $98.00. 


These prices are all net cash, and include crating and packing ready for shipment at factory. Cash 
must accompany order. We refer by permission to the publishers of this magazine. Order early if you 
wish to make sure of receiving it by freilnht In time for Xmas. Otherwise you will be disappointed. , 


B. M. MASON e 35 West 21st Street « NEW YORK 
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PFLUEGER’S “TeAor wah 


CELEBRATED 


Fishing Tackle 

















The most 
popular 
fishing rods manufactured. 
For nearly 20 years they 
have stoo ? 


has stood the test for nearly a quarter of a century. geass P Rehi test, with 
We make the largest line in the world—it includes = es Ss oe oo 

all sorts of baits, spoons, flies, snell hooks, lines, parts ot the — They 

leaders, reels, and a number of patented specialties ore —— that we have m- 

that anglers need. If you wish the most killing arti- name the guarantee of every 

ficia) bait, spoon, fly or spinner, insist on having ** BRISTOL” 





Roc to THREE YEARS; a solid 
Pf{ + Fe ‘ we of = Soe — in 
ueger Ss uminowus | some and trade mark is realli | 


| on the reel seat of the handle— 
If unable to secure our goods from your dealer let } ° 








then it is genuine. 
us know, and we will send you some interesting in- Send for beautiful Catalogue showing 
formation, Rods for all fishing and our Combi 
nation Reel and Handle, which is an 
I HE EN I ERPRI MF MPA NY excellent feature. 
SE G. CO | THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 81 Hortoa St., Bristel, Cona. 





























2.Tue Hunrsr: “/ ' ¢ tt 0” 
Tue Bear: “What do you mean by disturbing my winter's nap?” 


ABSOLUTE PURITY and DEPENDENCE in WINES | 


In the privacy of your homes and either for daily use or occasionally there is nothing that will 
give you more satisfaction than the wines of the Brotherhood WineCo. The sixty-seventh 
annual price list is now ready and will be sent you on request. p>) P=) Ps) Ps) 


i . W: i 7 . , Washingtonville, N. ¥- 
BROTHERHOOD WINE CO., Serge CT Ty Vinevards Established 2839 | Hstmondsport, N. Y. 


Edward R,. Emerson, President (Long Distance Telephone, 1776 Spring) 























Civil War. 
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ANDERSCH BROS. 





I 
A $10,000 





can get at home. 


Second, revised, enlarged edition of our Hunters’ and Trappers’ 
Guide, 350 pages, durably bound in leather and gold, 250 pictures illus- 
trating all fur-bearing animals, modern and ancient traps. Reveals 
hunters’ and trappers’ secrets. How and where to hunt and trap profit- 
ably. This encylopedia of hunting and trapping is highly indorsed by 
sportsmen of national reputation. Price, $2.00. To our shippers, $1.25. 
We pay {Oto SOper cent morefor Furs and Hides thanyou 

rite for market reports, price list and shipping tags. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept.53, Minneapolis, Minn. 










FOR $ 
















































THE CROSBY 
$3.85 


Sa Jet Black, 
P Warm, Soft, Handsome, 
Durable 


Also Mocha, Kid, Kazan, and Rein- 
deer Gloves, unlined and silk lined, for men and 


Order a Pair of Beautifui 


Indian Moccasins 


Made of GENUINE MOOSEHIDE, 
embroidered with Indian tribe designs, 


Men’s sizes Gteli - + §$2.75 


Ladies’ and Beys’, 

sizes 2 to . 2.26 
Yeuths’ and Misses’, 

sizes 11 to 1 “ 2.00 


women. Natural Black Galloway fur Coats and Robes, Children’s, sizes 6 te 10 . 1.60 
Black and Brown Frisian and Black Dog Skin Coats, Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not 


Elegant fur lined coats, with blended Muskrat or Russian satisfac 
Marmotlining, collar of Otter or Persian Lamb. Send us 
cow or horse hides, calf, dog, deer or other skins, andlet ‘ 
ustan them for you, soft, light, odorless and moth- sizes and prizes as above. 


We also supply iEsndsome Moceasir Slippers same material, 


They are artistic, sensible and the 


proof, for Robes, Coats, Rugs or Gloves, *‘ and Crosby most comfortable home foot coverings imaginable. , 
pays the freight."” We do robe, rug and coat making, Our “Wisconsin Cruising Shoes" have no superior as & 
also repair work, taxidermy and head mounting. We hunting shoe. Send for free catalogue to-day to 


buy no hides, skins, raw furs or Ginseng. Write for 


Catalogue, mentioning this magazine. METZ & SCHLOERB, 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 


~ 88 Mein St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








116 Mill Street, Rochester, New York 





a 3 Adopted by governments of U. S., Canada and England, 
We supplied every U.S. Alaskan Boundary Survey in last 
to years. Hundreds of testimonials from Gov. officials, 
Naval Commanders,Army Officers, Prospectors, Explorers 
and others; the best ever published. 15 models to select 
Write to-day. 


| ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., - MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


from. Catalog free. 

















at St. Louis 
World’s Fair. 























SHARP’S MILITARY CARBINES 
These celebrated carbines were made for and UPTU 
used by the U.S. Government during the » 

They are not in working order, but make excel- 
lent decorations for halls dens andclubs | : ‘ 
ese carbines make exceptionally appropriate holiday gifts. 
Price Sharp's Carbines, condition unserviceable, 95 cts 
Catalog and Bargain List mailed on receipt of 3 cts. 
CHARLES J. GODFREY CO., 111 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 











Cc. E. BROOKS, 2°71-Brooks’ Bldg. 


NEW CURE: Brooks’ Appliance 


New discovery. No obnox- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic AirCushion. Binds 
and drawsthe broken parts 
together as yon would a 
broken limb. Nosalves. No 
lymphol. Nolies. Durable, cheap, 
Pat. Sept. 10, ‘01. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
MARSHALL, MICH. 














ERVOUS NESS Exhausted or Debilitated 


Nerve Force from any Cause 


Cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
(Dr. J. F. Cuurcuitt’s Formula) and WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 


They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcehol, ete. 
The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven té be the best, safest, 
and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally impaired, as it reaches 
the root of the ail Our dies are the best of their kind, and contafn only the best and purest ingredients that money 





can buy and science produce; therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box No Humbug, C. O. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


PERSONAL OPI NIONS $ pesom ana eee oie Tout noviene nn — and or ee ede ete 





express —— for that amount, unti 


we can get it through the regular channels. 1 am confident it is just 
years. 


am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and am pleased with the preparation. Yours sincerely, 


— to send me as much as you can by 
what I have been in search of for many 
D J. WE 


I know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.—ADOLPH BEHRE, M.D., Professor of 


Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York.- 


Securely seca Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. =**s3i!s*«¢ 




















== DRY FEET=>~— 
Gokkeys Waterproof Shoes 
have stood the 
TEST for Half 
a Century 


Made To Measure for 
Hunters, 
Fishermen, 
Prospectors, 
Surveyors, 
Lumbermen 
and College 


and Business Men's 
Street and Dress Wear. 

















Makers of the Original 
Gokey Moccasins. 
Nothing equal to them for NOISE- 
LESS HUNTING. 





Our 
Orthopedic 

Cushion 
fis COMFORT for 
TENDER FEET (The (XL Boet; > 





sama for —ahaseg te 
WM. N. GOHEY SHOE CQ. 
No. 0 West 4th Street 
JAMESTOWN WN.Y., U.S. A. 
Agents wanted in every town 


























Price, $8.00 


Best Bait Casting Reel made Outcast, outlast amy other. Spool 
runs free on ball bearings wher casting. Sold by all dealers or sent by 


express, with the privilege of examination, on receipt ef price. 


THE CHAMBERLIN CARTRIDGE & TARGET CO., Cleveland, Ohio 











A good night compan- THE BRILLIANT SEARCHLIGHT. 
“lon, No hunter should 
be without one. Car- 
ried on the head, can 
be tilted up or down, 
throws a bright light 
wherever you look, 
will not smoke, heat, 





concentrates the light, $6.00. 
both single and double. $6.50, 


THE NORTHWESTERN CLASP KNIFE. 





% 
Sold by all ealere or direct. Send for circular. 
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SPORTSMEN 


YOUR OWN 
TROPHIES 


Be Your Own 
Taxidermist 


Why not learn to mount and 
preserve the beautiful Birds, 
Animals and Game-heads you 
secure on your hunting trips? 
You can learn this wonderful art 
(so long kept secret), right in 
your own home during your 
spare time. You can save all 
of your best specimens, decorate 
your home, den, and office, and 
save Taxidermist’s bills, as well 
as make splendid profits by 
mounting for others and selling 
your specimens. You can now 


Learn by Mail 


all branches of the art of Tax- 
idermy. Our course of lessons 
teaches you to mount, every kind 
of Bird or Animal, Head, Fish 
etc., also to tan skins and make 
beautiful robes and rugs. Latest 
and best methods, easily and 
















quickly learned. Thousands of 
the leading sportsmen are mem- 
bers of our school and have 


learned Taxidermy successfully. 
They say that every hunter, 
angler, or nature-lover should 
know this splendid art—that 
out-door sports and Taxidermy 
are inseparable—that they go 
hand in hand. Would you not 
like to know this fascinating and 
profitable business? 


We Can Teach You 


If you are a sportsman we 
urge you to investigate Give 
the work your spare time for a 
few weeks and you will be a 
competent  Taxidermist. You 
will be delighted with the re- 


May we send you full parti- 
culars? Mail the coupon now— 
teday, and let us explain all 
about our school for Sportsmen 
—by Sportsmen. You will be 
interested. 


FREE -Our beautiful new 
catalog, copy of the 
Taxidermy Magazine, pictures of 
mounted game, and sample dip- 
loma, free to sportsmen. 
THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL 
OF TAXIDERMY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 3 “S* 
» 











or blow out. Two styles of reflectors: locomotive and mirror | | «9 . 
lens, Automatic generator, Burne carbide. Made in 3 differ- | | (Street address on > out “4 
ent styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. Double lens, | | the Coupon.) s° rT 
‘ 1 b ble fens. bi a UI Ons 
ad ned } Don’t fail to MK SF aot’ 
mail the °° Ped oF - . 
J \ we 5% 
Opened with one pa » a hs > Pith 
band, giving use of , oY ka os a. 
other, Blade is locked | | Mg % te rte 
when open or closed, vv.” Pee at 
Length over all, 934 in. ¢” “4's “oe e . & 
Cutting 4% im. Stag handle, weight 4oz. Price,$2.50. AS peter se . 
R. C. KRUSHKE, Duluth, Minn. 
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PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
Waterproof Sporting Boot 
For Sportsmen and Women 


Hand made in Oil Tanned Waterproof Leather, 
? leg and Knee High, with or without flexible sole and . 
Bellows tongue to top. Write 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 
FREDERICTON, N. B., CANADA 


Manufacturers of all kinds oil tanned waterproof footwear. 


heel. 





Catalogue on application. 
es 








BIG GAME ‘32-33-23 


lock, action pertectly—ctits ca 
all residue of black or smokeless 

wder—keeps all metal parts 
bright and freefromrust. Gen- 
erous sample free. Write to 
G. W.COLE CO., g3 Washing- 
ton Life Bldg., New York City. 












ne eens ay 


l 








OUR LEADER | 


20 ft. launch, equipped with our | 
new “Speedway” gasoline motor | 
$425.00 ‘ 


Send ten-cent stamp for new catalogue of 
AUTO BOATS 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO., and 
GHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., Consolidated 
Morris Heights, New York City | 

| 


Down Town Office, 1: Broadway, New York 
Chicago Office, 1409 Michigan Ave. 























Order Ski and Toboggans Now 


We manufacture and sell them in the East, West and 
North. Our Styles Exactly Right. Prices the Lowest. 


Uncle Sam uses our Government Special Ski. 
Resort knows of our Expert Patent Toboggans. 


WILD RICE SEED 


Now is the Time to Plant It. 
Any Quantity, 15 Cents Per Pound. 
Wild Rice for sented ranean, any pepe, per ‘20 
C \ 


Fresh 1906 Crop. 


pound 


The place to be outfitte .d if you come to Minne »sota to hunt. 
The Oldest Exclusive Gun and Sporting Goods House in the North- 


west. 


ESTABLISHED 1855—OVER s0 YEARS AGO. 


Every Water Slide, Winter and Summer “ 





She WM. R. BURKHARD CO. - St. Paul, Minnesota » 
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__ Mission Gun Cabinet 


FIELD AND STREAM 








Our Latest 











The up-to-date sportsman will not 
allow his guns to be thrown around in 
the corner or in a dark closet. 

He keeps his outfit in a modern gun 
cabinet where there’s a right place for 
everything from the rifle to the fish- 
hook, under lock and key—where it will 
look well and be well. 

Our new mission design combines 
grace, beauty and utility and appeals 
especially to people who prefer a plain, 
neat pattern without carving. 

Direct from Factory 

We market our output direct to the 
customer, thereby saving you fully one- 
third—the middleman’s profit. 

We make cabinets from $17.50 to $48.00 
Send 2c Stamp jor Complete Catalog 





WEST END FURNITURE CO. 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA., U. S. A. 
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By the BROUKS System 
1,686 novices—most of them with no tool ex- 
= whatever —built boats by the ~_ s 

ystem last year. Over 50 per cent. have 
their second boats. Many have estz ablished § cana 
selves in the boat building business. 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece of 
material from a full size pattern—you can build a 
Canoe — Row-boat — Sail-boat — Launch — or 
Yacht—in your leisure time—at home. 

consists of exact 
The Brooks System ¢prsis's of exact 
patterns of every part of the boat—with detailed 
instructions and working illustrations showing 
each step of the work—an itemized bill of material 
required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 
up—an1 materials from $5.00 up. Only common 
household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form—ready to put together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 


Brooks Boat Manufacturing Co. 
(Originators of the Pattern System 
of Boat Building). 
812 Ship Street, Bay City, Mich., U.S.A. 


MP cits om 
isi Sgarnr ii ned 
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‘©The Harder it Blows, the Brighter it Glows.” 


Te Matchless (i2".) 
Cigar 
Lighter 


23 actual 
size— Wit 
stde removed, 
showing suse 
in position to 
light cigar, 
cigarette or 
p'pe. 


Lights cigar, cigar- 

ette and pipe any- 
where, at 
any time 
—in wind, 
Tain or 
sno w— 
on land 
or sea 


Matchless 
Cigar 
Lighter 


The 
Matchless 
Cigar 
Lighter 


Fits the vest- 
pocket like a 
match box. Is 
always ready 
and never fails 
to work. t's 
guaranteed for 
two years. 


Is a necessity 





Your dealer has (or can get) ‘ 
Cigar Lighter’’—if he won’t, we will mail y 
postpaid, with instructions for use and our 
| it ar guarantee—on receipt of price, 5) cents. 
llustrated and descriptive circulars on application. 


The Matchless Cigar Lighter Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 6. 16 John St , New York City, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO GO 


GUIDES, RESORTS CAMPS 

















Advertisements will be inserted under this 
classification for five cents a word for each 
insertion. Numbers and initials count as 
words. Cash must accompany order. No ad- 











rtisements accepted for less than fifty cents. Display cards exceeding two inches at the rate of $3.75 


per inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 


Our purpose is to make these pages a directory of 


to stop. 


where to shoot and fish, how to get there and where 








SPORTSMAN’S RETREAT. 

Duck shooting. Batteries. Point shooting with 
live oe on Shinnecock Bay. Guides. Apply to 
om. LANE. son of Wm. N. Lane, Good Ground, 
L. 


COMFORTABLE COUNTRY BOARD 
in famous Piedmont region. Quail, Rabbit, Squirrel 
and Wild Turkey ow — oe competent 
guides. Fox hunting R’y. City _refer- 
ences from former A 2 A, Address W. E. 
MONEY, Cismont, vas. 


QUAIL SHOOTING. 
WANTED—A few sportsmen to whom I may fur- 
nish board and shooting on five thousand acres. 
Dogs and horses supplied. Shooting ed 
good. S. P. Stoney, Monks Corner, 


GREEN POINT DUCK MARSHES, 
Combahee River, S. C., for lease or sale. Quail 
shooting adjoining high lands. Comfortably fur- 
nished winter home with 3,500 acres quail shooting, 
four miles ducking marshes along river. Medway 
River, 8S. C. SAM’L G. STONEY, Charleston, S. C. 


MEXICO. 
SIERRA MADRE MOUNTAINS—Guide for hunt- 
ers, trappers and tourists. Trapping bears and 
lions a specialty. Address W. F. Stegall, Colonia 
Pacheco, Chihuahua, Mexico. 





MOUNTAINS OF FLORIDA, 
Do you want to shoot deer, turkey, quail, snipe or a 
big alligator this winter—catch black bass weighing 
ten pounds and over, or pick oranges off the trees? 
If you do, better write at once for booklet telling 
about The Jolly Palms. Rooms are limited. . 
STOKES, Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida. 


VIRGINIA RESORT. 


Having some 25,000 acres of exclusive shooting 
privileges, a number of trained quail, wild turkey 
and deer dogs, competent guides, first-class accom- 
modations and livery, I am offering to the sports- 
man accommodations, guides and trained dogs for 
the hunting of quail, wild turkey and deer, taking 
charge of every arrangement from their stepping 
off of train at my place to their departure from 
same. A few well-broken quail dogs for sale. 
a an references given. Open season, Nov. 1 to 
Feb. 1. For further information address DR, H. L. 
ATKINS, Boydton, Va. 














IF YOU HUNT 
OR FISH 


Bear in mind the rich shooting and fishing 
grounds to be found in Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Florida when arranging your 
trip this fall. No section of this country can 
furnish better quail and duck shooting. Deer 
and bear too can be found in plenty in the 
swamps and cane brakes. The Gulf Coast is 
ncted for its fishing. There is an abundance 
of Red Fish, Sheephead, Tarpon, Speckled 
Trout, Spanish Mackerel, Pompano and nu- 
merous other species, with plenty of good 
hotels, club houses and boats, al! at reason- 
able rates. We will be glad to answer any 
questions or furnish any information you 
may desire. 
Cc. L, STONE, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





Florida Home for Sale 


IN THE TOWN OF MINEOLA 


Four-room cottage, with big hall and 
attic, good enough to sleep in, a new 
shop, 20x30 feet, and a screen-house. The 
house, which is plastered and painted, and 
has wide porches on three sides, is located 
on four lots, each 50x150 feet, on the main 
corner of this pretty village of Northern 
people. An orange grove, inclosed with a 
woven wire fence, surrounds the house. 
Owner has spent a year in fixing place up, 
but on account of business reasons he must 
leave for Wisconsin. House is about 300 
feet from one of the finest lakes in the 
State. Town is high and healthful, and 
has good water. Land in vicinity has ad- 
vanced in short time from 75 cents to $10 
an acre, and is still going up. Will sacri- 
fice for $1,100 cash, or two-thirds cash and 
balance one year at six per cent. For full 
particulars address 


C. H. Stokes, P.M., Mohawk, Fla, 
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Only Direct All-Water Route Between 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, and CHARLESTON, S. C., 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


St. Johns River Service Between Jacksonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and 
Intermediate Landings. or “Clyde Line” is the favorite route between New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Eastern Points, and Charleston, S.C., and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct con- 
nection for all points South and Southwest. 


FAST MODERN STEAMSHIPS and SUPERIOR SERVICE 


THEO. G. EGER, V.P. and G.M. 
General Offices, Pier 36, No. River, New York. Branch Offices, 290 Broadway, New York 










Be sure and add it this year 


Suburban Lite to your list of Magazines. 


@ Many of you know it to be a most delight- 
fully gotten up magazine of 52 pages or more, 
12 x 14 inches, printed on coated paper and 
beautifully illustrated with often as many as 
100 fine half tone engravings. Each number 
breathes forth the spirit of country living. It's 
the one essential magazine for the man or woman 
whose home is in the suburbs. 















a PRICE $1.50 A YEAR and worth double the price 


READ OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


q ; We have secured five hundred copies of that most popular and fascinating book “ The Garden of a Commuter’s 
Wife,” written by “The Gardener,” who as you know is Mrs. Mabelle Osgood Wright. The volume is bound in cloth, 
354 pages, good clear type and bears the imprint of the Macmillan Co., and is an addition to any library. Until this 
edition is exhausted we will send to any address postpaid a copy of this delightful volume and a full year’s subscription 
to Suburban Life, the two for $1.50. Just think of it! 











Suburban Life, 1 year ) 
The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife ; "= TWO FOR $1.50 
A sample copy of Suburban Life sent to any address for 10 cents in stamps. Address all orders to 





PUBLISHERS SUBURBAN LIFE, 16 State Street, Boston 





Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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It is truly the unfold- 
ing of Nature’s Wonder- 








book to pass th’rough 
California—that land where 
glorious climate and rare scenic 


beauty hold every visitor under 






a spell of enchantment. This is the 


time to go; this is the way—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 














The handsome new composite-observation cars are ac- 
knowledged tobe the most beautiful ever placed in regular 
service. Sleeping and dining service so efficient and 
complete that there is nothing to be desired. Electric 
lighting throughout. 









The Overland Limited leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 8 P.M., daily. Tourist 
Sleepers at 10.25 P.M. Secure free literature by addressing F. A. Miller, G. P. A., Chicago, or 
W. S. Howell, G. E. A., 387 Broadway, New York City. 


Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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The Most Delightful Cruise 


Wouldn’t a delightful, smooth ocean voyage be a most healthful and agreeable 
diversion from the cares of business and the harsh climate of the North? Then 
spend three weeks cruising around Porto Rico—where the breath of summer and the 
flower-scented air is laden with health and happiness. 

THE NEW YORK AND PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S palatial steamers will 
carry you from New York to Porto Ricodirect,—going completely around the island 
—stopping a day or two at all the interesting places. 


Around 


Porto Rieo 


on one of this company’s luxuriously appointed steamships has been appropriately likened to 
a cruise on a private yacht. Handsome, modern ,—t.i¢cy give the most elaborate hotel accommoda- 
tions. (The boat is your hotel during the entire trip.) They combine speed, comfort and safety. 
All outside staterooms, Every accommodation which the in -enuity of man could devise. 

Rates for the entire voyage, inciuding every expense on the down trip, around the Island, and 
return—$140. Send for illustré ated booklets, giving full details of the trip. Mailed upon re quest. 


THE NEW YORK and PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO., 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO., 25 Union Sqnare,w¥. 12 Broadway, New York. 






—— 
my 
“t 
oh 


PAT 








A HUNDRED GOLDEN HOURS AT SEA 


Is what you enjoy when you take a trip 
on one of the elegant new ships of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and NEW ORLEANS 


Weekly service from both ports. SPEED, 
COMFORT, SAFETY. Connnecting at 


New Orleans with rail lines for all points in 








Louisiana, Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California 


INQUIRE: 
349-1 Broadway, NEW YORK 170 Washington Street, BOSTON 
632 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 212 W Washington Street, SYRACUSE 
Baltimore and Hanover Sts., BALTIMORE Magazine and Natchez Sts., NEW ORLEANS 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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STRAIGHT AS A PLUMB LINE 
to the Winter Resorts 9/ “he 


CAROLINAS AND FLORIDA 


>» NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE Ri h 
WASHINGTON Just lg t 


The Climate in the Carolinas and 
RICHMOND Florida. 


The outdoor sports — Hunting, 
r eat ig Fishing, Golf, Motoring, Sail- 
| oe ‘ — ~~ ing. 
i ~ RALEIGH , 
| . ‘ Stop-over points en route. 

HID OUTHERN . 
PINEHURST ' PINES Hotels to suit the purse. 
Excursion tickets allowing stop- 
} overs. On sale until April 30th. 
} CAMDEN Limit May 31. 
t >OLUMBIA : . — 
aes Quickest through train service via 
: shortest route. 


The Seaboard Florida Limit- 
ed, electric lighted, all Pull- 
mans. Runs January 7th to 
April 7th, New York to St. 
Augustine. 


SAVANNAH 


JACKSONVILLE Two other high-class trains, with 
its ; through Pullmans—a la carte 
dining cars 
mee For winter resort booklet or in- 
roler-Va-\ eae formation address offices follow - 
YRLAN DO} dedi: ing : 
; Boston, 360 Washington St. 
New York, 1183 Broadway > 
TAMPA\ *ASA Philadelphia, 1433 Chestnut St. 
‘ Baltimore, Continental Trust Bldg. 
Washington, 1421 Pa. Ave. 


; PALM BEACH$ 
f yy . | Chas. B. Ryan 
; MIAMI 4... Gen. Pass. Agt. 
\ Maan Edw. F. Cost, 2d Vice-Pres. 


a 


KEY WEST 


| AIR LINE RAILWAY 
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A GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 


Or A GOLDEN NEW YEAR 


r- 7 aa The oranges are ripening on the trees 
all about the great tropical gardens that 
surround 


TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


Scarlet hibiscus, glorious poinsettias, 
roses and lilies are there. Curious, delight- 
ful shrubs from Japan; arbor-vitae runs riot, 
and—all the wonders of a tropic Garden of 


. Eden. 


Even in modern Florida there is nothing else so luxurious and delightful as THE TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL, your castle in Spain—with every modern device for comfort. 

The hotel overlooks the beautiful Tampa Bay. The fishing and boating are ideal. ‘There is 
hunting, motoring, tennis, cycling, golf and driving. The only foreign city in this country is but a 
short drive away—Ybor City, the home of the Cuban cigar makers. 

Spend Christmas and the Holidays at THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL. Open continuously from 
November 12th to the end of the Florida season. Special low rate for December and January, 

Splendid schedules and train service from the North and Northwest via Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway and their connections. 

For booklets and further information, address 


DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA. 
or any agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line Railway 




















| 
Commonwealth Hotel |] THE New Hotel Albert 


Cor. Bowdoin St., Opp. State House Eleventh St. & University Place 
NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON, MASS. 











This hotel is new and absolutely fire 
proof; even the floors are of stone, noth- 
ing wood but the doors 

We offer you the following rates: 
Rooms with hot and cold water and free 
public bath $1 and $1 5oadav Rooms 
with private bath $1.50 and $2 a dav 
Will make a weekly rate for rooms with | 
hot and cold water of $6 to $8: with 
private bath $9 to $10. Suites of two 





ONE BLOCK FROM BROADWAY 
The only absolutely fireproof hotel below 22d Street. Mod 


rooms with baths, $14 to $22, J sc Page My po ircce Braga cert onsentage ite nab se ea ot 
STORER F. CRAFTS, ce Snane 
Manager We ( Breakfa ts and me Is at fixed s The 
‘ st li 1 New Y City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. Send for Guide of New York City. 














Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 




















Sporting and’Country Properties for Sale 


Advertisements will be inserted under this head for five cents a word for each insertion, payable 
strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. No advertisement ac- 
cepted for less than fifty cents. Display advertisements will be 
inserted at rate of $3.75 an inch, $2.00 one-half inch. 











a ee Island Sound. House of 10 rooms, barns and out- 
COLORADO. buildings. Water from well 200 feet deep is sup- 
: - . . ; somes plied by an engine. House is surrounded by a mag- 
The Divide Land and Cattle Co. has 1,000 acres | Nificent grove. Price, $200 an acre. For further 
under 5-pole fence, fifteen miles from Redstone, geesouues address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 160 
Cmeate. Redstone has @ casino, country club, assau St.. New York City. 
and is the site of J. C. Osgood’s famous million dol- 67 acres of land formin 

7 é g a point and connected 
- country estate; several men of wealth have | with the mainland by a narrow causeway sufficient 
shooting boxes and estates near the company’s 

for road purposes, known as Duck Island, and 

holdings. The property is inside the Forest Re- wooded almost to the water edge. All spots that 
serve, so will always have access and first use of are encroached upon by salt water are protected by 
the Forest Reserve free range of several hundred granite walls. legant protected harbor with 15 
million of acres. Grass and wild grain grow on | feet of water at low tide. Elevations up to 100 feet 
the reserve up to the horses’ saddle girths. No command elegant views of Long Island Sound and 
better plant could be found to raise cattle or polo Huntington Bay. Excellent fishing and fine duck 
ponies or fine horses, only two months’ feeding, a shooting in season. Fine bathing beach. This 
fine mountain stream bisects the property, six property can be purchased for $75,000, and within 
miles of stream enclosed in fence. Good buildings, two years it would probably be worth double the 
cellars, well, springs, stables, etc., on property and money, as shore front properties are becoming very 
perfect climate. President Roosevelt camped last scarce and there is nothing exactly like this on the 
spring near the property. Government title guar- north shore of Long Island. Address E. A. D., care 
anteed. All the water that can be used. Superb of FIELD AND STREAM. 
views, old Ragged Mountain, where are abundance erens 
of Mountain Sheep, is just over the company’s DO YOU THINK New York will stop growing in 











holdings. Will sell for $30,000. Address M. i 1908? The Astor Fortune was founded on New York 
Charlton, Secretary, P. O. Box 281, Delta, Colorado, land. With tunnels connecting the Long Island 
or FIELD AND STREAM Office. Railway with the New York Subway, the same op- 





- pote A —- ee —— - _— shore = 
ong Island, with complete modern improvements, 
LONG ISLAND. 15 minutes’ rite — = —- = ve Bp wits. 
f rs, payable a er cent. 
Farm of 90 acres, located on the Sound north of hE a ow hn ae, eens BRUCE H. 
Jamesport, with a frontage of over 700 feet, extend- DELAMATER, care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
ing back from the Sound to Sound Avenue. On | ————— — _—___________—_—_- 











this property there are two regular sets of farm 
oe ngs; — k - ““° is —— -_ bane a | VIRGINIA. 

gh state of cultivation, the so eing of excellent one and 
quality. Views from the bluff overlooking the water | , ee ee Se 5 ee ae fame. 
and the country to the south are magnificent. Price, | «pine Knot,” in Albemarle county, Virginia. The 
$22 600. place contains 100 acres of land, half of which is 


Seventy acres of land fronting on Long Island | cleared, the rest stocked with game. There is a 
Sound, covered with a heavy growth of timber; no | house of six rooms, barn, ice-house, stables, etc. 
buildings; 800 feet of shore front. Price, $15,000. There is a grist-mill on the property, in perfect re- 
This property is north of Mattituck. pair, with a good business, and excellent water 

Farm of about 35 acres, located on Sound Avenue, | power. The place is excellently situated for a 
running through to the water, with some 350 feet | sportsman or a sporting club, as hunting rights on 


of frontage on the same, Good set of farm build- thousands of acres could be easily secured. The 
ings in fair repair; excellent soil. This property is property will advance rapidly in value in the next 
north of Riverhead. Price, $7,000. vear, and the man who buys it will make a good 


investment. If you wish to learn particulars about 
—- of 60 —— with 600 feet of Jpentaae on this place you must write quick, as the place must 

the Sound and Sound Avenue. On this property | be. sold at once. Preference will be given to the 

there is a very good set of farm buildings, and the | frst individual or club that applies. Wire or write 

land is mostly all under a high state of cultivation. Plummer F. Jones, Avonia, Virginia 

Price, $12,500. Address D. E. G., care of FIELD : : d : 

AND STREAM. 





3,500 ACRES in Lunenburg County, twelve miles 


’ from station, two sets of buildings, as good as 
One hundred and fifty acres of Lloyd’s Neck, good new, two-story dwelling in good shape, numerous 


gg BR, my FF gg MR MP outbuildings; one of the best properties east of 
water lake. This place would make a fine country the 7 ped fos, big hunting range; plenty of 
estate for anyone demanding a fine farm, good sxciegg rn gphowre ay“ a Sais — wy aaa 
shooting and fishing, and the advantages of a first- = Field and Stream. 














class water front, and it can be bought for $175,000. RT 
Address E. H. B., care of FIELD AND STREAM. ae FLORIDA. 
Magnificent Long Island Farm or Estate, about “ROYAL OAK,” 


200 acres, near Huntington. Land all cleared but the delightful country place of the late Thomas L. 
a few acres and laid out in fields, which are well | Harris at Mohawk, Lake Co., Florida, consisting 
fenced, and every field has water in it, supplied by | of about one thousand acres of virgin pine forests 
windmills. This land is in a fine state of cultiva- filled with native game; several small lakes stocked 
tion. There is an orchard of over a thousand trees. with black bass. Boat house and boat. Modern 
Farm has a long road frontage and has a flag sta- | house of 12 rooms, hot and cold water, two bath 
tion and siding on the railr . There is a house of rooms, wide verandas—situated on a hill, one of the 
15 rooms, steam heat and water. There is a spring | highest points in the State, overlooking Lake Juan- 
lake which supplies the ice to fill three large ice- ita. Scenery and view from veranda unsurpassed in 
houses. There are barns, sheds, shops ickle | the South. The house is surrounded by beautiful 
houses, a saw mill, etc., aggregating about 38 build- grounds set with palms, orange and other fruit 
ings in all. An average crop from each field pro- trees, and rare plants from many lands. For 
duced over $27,000. ce, $80,000. For further | further particulars, write to C. H. Stokes, P. M., 
articulars address Farm Bureau, Room 1338, 150 | Mohawk, Florida. 


assau St., New York City. F + 
GAME AND FISH PRESERVE—Forty-three 





Sightly Long Island Farm. Would make grand | thousand acres in Florida fenced, keeper’s house, 
shooting preserve. About 200 acres, 100 cleared, roads and trails, on river, railroad three miles, no 
and the balance fine timber. This is a half mile | hunting three years, bear, panther, deer, turkey, 
from railroad station, and occupies some very high quail, salt and fresh water fish; $40,000. Terms rea- 
hills, which command a magnificent view of Long sonable. H. L., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 
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FLORIDA 














ON’T you know that you can go to Florida 
D next winter, pay your fare down and back 
and your living expenses while there, have 

a good time, keep well, and live cheaper than you 
can at home, where along with the grippe, rheu- 
matism and pneumonia, you have to buy coal, 
heavy flannels, pay doctors’ bills and be miserable? 


FIELD AND STREAM has made arrangements 
with C. H. Stokes, Postmaster at Mohawk, Florida, 
with whom we are personally acquainted, to supply 
the wants of the FIELD AND STREAM family along 
this line. Mr. Stokes lives in the beautiful hill 
and lake region—the mountains of Florida—the 
orange belt of the State—where the fishing and 
hunting are best. 


The State is settling up fast, and now is the 
time to buy a little home, while land is cheap. 


He can supply you with wild land, a nice lake 
front, small cottage, farm, orange grove or village 
property. 


He can have a house built for you, set out an ; 
orange grove or do anything you like! Just now 
there is a good opening for a doctor, dentist, 
carpenter, mason, blacksmith and wagon worker 
and butcher. Better write at once, tell him your 











needs and ask for information. 

















Address with stamp 


C. H. STOKES, P. M. 


MOHAWK, FLORIDA 
































Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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TELEGRAM to Mr. Buzzacott 


“You are appointed Chief of Commissary Department and Head Sportsman 
‘Wellman Record-Herald Polar Expedition.’ Instructions follow.”’ 














DON’T FAIL TO READ Mr. Buzzacott’s timely and thrilling series of 
articles beginning with the December, 1906, FIELD AND STREAM 


Bes 





e 





When Mr. Buzzacott Mr. Buzzacott has 


made nv less than four 
trips to the Arctic and 
Antarctic Regions 





was appointed to such 
an important position 
with the Wellman Ex- aside from expeditions 
into South Africa and 
other countries. His 


pedition, FIELD AND 
STREAM also commiss ‘ 
services have been 
sioned him as its special called into play several 
representative to write times by the United 
a full account and se- States Government 
and, as above more 
recently, by Mr Walter 
Wellman. He is the 
author of the ‘* Sports- 


cure as many photo- 
graphs as possible, of 
this. the most daring, 
stupendous and novel man’s Guide” or En- 
ois cyclopedia so highly 
expedition that ever Mi Sinai, 
/ recommended for its 
set out on a voyage 

a On a Voyage of value andcompleteness 
(See advertisement 
in FIELD AND STREAM.) 


discovery to the North 


Faithfully Yours, Francis H Buzzacott. 


SOME OF THE SUBJECTS COVERED 1N THIS SERIES OF ARTICLES ARE. 
With the Wellman Expedition—Hunting the North Pole 


Details of Outfitting a Polar Expedition 


Hunting in the Arctic Regions 
Whaling in the Polar Oceans 


Hardships and Midwinter Life of Explorers 
Life of the Laplanders, etc., etc. 





BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE DECEMBER, 1906, ISSUE OF 
FIELD AND STREAM SO YOU WILL NOT MISS 
ANY OF THESE ARTICLES 


$1.50 Yearly 15 cents a copy on all News Stands 
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A Complete Sportsman’s 


Guide 


YOU will want this book. 
You can obtain it FREE 








Mop MEDICINE — FISHERMEN'S AND 
M ANGLERS MANUAL "HUNTERS 
| AND SPORTSMENS GUIDE 
SHOTGUN SHOOTERS MANUAL 
l CAMPERS MANUAL WOODCRAFT 
a BIG GAME HUNTERS’ MANUAL ° : 
RFLEMEN'S T is unquestionably the best, most complete and 





CANOES DOG TRAINERS: GUIDE most authoritative book ever written for sports” 
CAME REGIONS CAME AND 
FISH LAWS. ETC BLINOS ° . . ° 

FO men. Contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; 


AND 1000 OTHER SUBJECTS 


szrmoras ame ageeras ov ms weighs 20 ounces. Is the only complete sportsmen’s 


sammareas Ano CanADiA® SPORTAMAND ass0GiA TOW 














library in one volume. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT SAYS: 

“Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are exceptionally 
good. : 

‘*Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., also thanks you for the note and book which 
you kindly sent him.” 

EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND SAYS: 

‘“Your books are so very practical in their treatment of matters con- 
nected with the sport you and I so greatly love, that they cannot fail 
to be useful to every sportsman.”’ 

GENERAL NELSON A. MILES SAYS: 

‘Your book is certainly one of the most practical, instructive and 
interesting volumes I have ever had the pleasure of reading. I con- 
gratulate you on the success it deserves.”’ 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


By a special arrangement with the publishers of this great book we are 
enabled to make the following exceptional offers. These offers are made for a 
limited time and we advise everyone who wishes the book to take advantage of 
them at once. 


OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encycloped a, 
Full Gilt Library Edition, sent to any address in the United States cr 

A Canada, postpaid, for $1.12. 
OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Spertsman’s Encyclopedia, 


with an annual subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, either new or 
renewal—regular price, $2.62; our price, postpaid, $2.00. 


OFFER The Complete American and Canadian Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
will be sent free to anyone sending two annual subscriptions, new or 
renewal, to FIELD AND STREAM, at the regular price, $1.50 each. 
Your own subscription and that of one of your friends will be accepted. 





FIELD AnD STREAM, Inc., 35 West 21st St., New York City, N.Y. 

















——— 





Please say you saw it tin Field and Stream 
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THE 
UNITED 
FRUIT COMPANY 


Announce Three Special Trips to 


JAMAICA 


And Return, including all Necessary Expenses 


$85. to $100. Duration 19 Days 








Upon the magnificent Admiral steamers, thus giving the tourist or the city- 
weary an exceptional opportunity to visit the Gem of the West Indies under 
ideal conditions 


Sailing Dates: 

Leave BOSTON Dec. 12, 19 and 26 at 10 a.m, Rate $100 

‘* PHILADELPHIA Dec 13, 20 and 27, at 10 a.m. Rate $100 
Leaving Baltimore on ships of the Line, Dec. 12-19. Rate $85 

ITINERARY. —Leave Boston, Philadelphia or Balti- 
more on dates specified above, Port Antonio (stopping at 
Hotel Titchfield). with drives to Annota Bay, 
Castleton Gardens, Kingston (stopping at Con- 
stant Spring or Myrtle Bank Hotel), Morant Bay 
and Bowden, returning to Boston or Philadelphia. 

While at Port Antonio side trips covering 
Windsor, Burlington, Swift River Blue Hole, 
and a rafting trip on river Rio Grande have been arranged for 


REGULAR SERVICE 


The fleet of ADMIRAL SIEAMERS also maintain a regular service, leaving Boston and Philadelphiaeac week. 
We will send free *A Happy Month in Jamaica,’ a beautifully illustrated book also “The Golden Carribean,” our 
monthly paper, giving valuable informaticn to the traveler Address local tourist agents, or 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY F S. JOPP, General Passenger Agent, Long Wharf, Boston 
























Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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+ And now, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I wish 
to inform you that it is not necessary to INSURE 


YOUR COLLAR BUTTON. BUY A ONE-PIECE 


“KRREMENTZ” 


which carries automatic insurance. If anything happens 
to it your dealer will give youanewone. But nothing can 
happen. It is made in one strong piece. No joints. No 
soldering. Will not bend or break. Easy to button and 
unbutton because it is correctly shaped. Double thick shank. 
Graceful design. 21 models for ladies and gentlemen ; gold, 
silver or rolled plate. Be sure you get the “* KREMENTZ.” 


Free booklet, ‘“‘THE STORY OF ACOLLAR BUT: 








MENNEN’S PORATE Ty | TON, gives entertaining information Want one? 
ere aes heh chee choke unl eutner aber 

an whic in wings and outdoor 

inflict on tender skins. Delightful After Shaving. HKREMENTZ @ CO. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail 2% cents. Sample free. 71 Chestnut St. Newark, NH. J. 








GERHARD MENNEN CO. Newark, N. J. 









When in doubt as to the lens to buy, write to the 


>» GOERZ f= New York 


*“* They Have a Lens for Every Purpose’’ 














The CELOR, for Portraits and Groups. 
The DAGOR, a general lens. 

The ALETHAR, for Process Work and Color Photography. 

The SYNTOR, for Kodaks and small cameras. 

The PANTAR, a convertible anastigmat. 

The HYPERGON, an extreme wide angle (135 degrees). 

But as an ALL-AROUND Lens for GENERAL WORK nothing equals the 
GOERZ DAGOR f6.8—a symmetrical double Anastigmat, which is proclaimed with- 
out a peer by all expert photographers, professionals or amateurs. 

It is THE Standard Anastigmat by which the value of all other lenses is measured. 

We court inspection. 

We want you to realize what these lenses actually are, to investigate and ascer- 
tain their numerous advantages. We give you a ten days’ trial free of charge. Don’t 
be bashful about it. Just send us the name and address of your dealer or write for 
our Lens catalogue. 

















C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
52 Union Square, NEW YORK, and Heyworth Building, Chicago 


BERLIN PARIS LONDON 8T. PETERSBURG 











Please say you saw it in Field and Stream 
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PHOTO BY COURTESY CLAYTON S$ DOG REMEDIES, CHICAGO 


THE LARGEST ENGRAVING AND PRINTING 
MAIL ORDER PLANT IN THE WORLD IS AT 
YOUR SERVICE TWENTY-FOUR HOURS A 
DAY, EVERY WORK DAY IN THE YEAR. 
YOUR ORDER, WHETHER FOR 50 CENTS OR 
$5,000.00, WILL BE THE OBJECT OF SPECIAL 
CARE. NO MATTER WHETHER YOU ARE IN 
NEW BRUNSWICK, ALASKA, SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA OR NEW YORK, YOUR 
ORDER WILL BE HANDLED JUST AS INTEL- 
LIGENTLY AS IF YOU WERE IN OUR OWN 
OFFICE, TALKING THE MATTER OVER. LET 
US DEMONSTRATE IN A PRACTICAL WAY 
WE ARE ALL WE CLAIM. EVERY KIND OF 
ENGRAVING IN BLACK AND WHITE OR 
COLORS, ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS. 
PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE PAPER, OF- 
FICE STATIONERY, RUBBER STAMPS, STEEL 
DIE EMBOSSING---EVERYTHING PERTAINING 
TO PUBLICITY. OUR PRICES ARE LOWER 
THAN THE SAME QUALITY OF WORK COSTS 
ELSEWHERE. WRITE. WIRE. PHONE OR CALL. 


GH ENGRAVING Gc 
PRINTING CO. 
MILWA UKEE,WIS.U.S.A. 














Please say you saw tit in Field and Stream 
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A Practical 
Xmas Tip 


One of the most thoughtful and acceptable Christmas 
presents is a barrel (containing 10 doz. bottles) of 


Vans 


Ale 










| 2 
It would certainly be a treat for yourself and  y« } Club Cocktails 
friends. Promotes the good cheer of Christmas | The best be ginr ting to Chri istmas me rrime nt and the most 
and oils the hinges of friendship. | delightful drit Te » prized for their uni- 
pare Gatics acy 1ess—of perfectly 
The Good Old-Fashioned Way blended old li isite mellowness. 
- - No chance-prop nd can possibly be 
of Wishing Good and Doing Good | so good CLUB COC SAILS ons qtamesadieet to whee 
lute uniformity 
Nearest dealer will supply it, or write to Seven kinds—all delightful. 


Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, Established 1786 | Of good grocers everywhere. 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y. | G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 


HARD 


to get really good Scotch Whisky now- 
adays, as you know. 











It is—if you have never tasted D. & J. 
McCallum’s ‘‘ Perfection.’”’ This is an 
absolutely pure “Scotch,” thoroughly ma- 
tured—mellow as a liqueur. 

The only whisky supplied at all func- 
tions during the visit of the King and 
Queen to Edinburgh, May, 1903. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES: 


HOLLAND HOUSE 


NEW YORK 
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Improve 


With Age 


Time is the best witness 
to the excellent qualities 
of Gabler Pianos. The 
Gabler bought to-day 
will have a still mellower, 
richer and sweeter tone twenty years from now. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


owe their remarkable durability to the extreme care 
and skill with which they are built, and the high 
quality of materials used in their entire construction. 
The test of over 50 years has proved that, while you 
can buy a higher priced instrument, you cannot buy 
a BETTER piano than the Gabler. 

There's a novel, interesting booklet waiting 
here for you— 


























** AROUND THE WORLD IN A 
Piano Box” 


Send Us Your Address and You'll Get It. 





ERNEST GABLER @ BRO. 


Established 1854 
465 Whitlock Ave., Borough Bronx, New York City 
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2 PASSENGER RUNABOUT 


World’s Champion Motor Car for efficiency and endurance—simplest, smartest and 
lowest in price—4 H. P Air Cooled. Speed 4 to 25 miles—an ideal car for all round 


road work. Catalogue free. 


Friction Drive 


Buckboards 
DELIVERY CAR 


Does the Work of Three Teams 


Combines strength in frame, 





Indispensable to 





The ever ready Parcel and Delivery car for city and country. 
General Stores, Grocers, Florists, Laundries, Bakers, Dairies, Fruit and Produce Farms. 


Reliable on any kind of road—asphalt, cobbles, sand, mud. 
Speed 4 to 18 miles an hour on ordinary roads. 
Active agents desired in unassigned territory. Write for discounts and agency terms 
, WALTHAM MANUFACTURING 
{ Walth- Mass., 
COMPANY cm, Mass. 


springs and gearing. 
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The 
Diezemann 
Shock 
Absorber 


is by far the most practical of 


GeO NNEC Gael, 
Heats Itself 


Just pour 
a little cold water 
in the reservoir bottom of the 


AETNA Self-Heating Can 


and —in 5 minutes—a dainty meal is 
ready, steaming hot. 

Delicious Soups, Dainty Entrees, all 
kinds of Pure Food Products ready for i l 
kinds of Pt all absorbers. It is provided 


IT’S ALL IN THE CAN— with a self-lubricating system 


a double can—the inner contains the food as 


pure as purity The outer contains the heating that definitely places it above 


material separately, which creates the heat. 
Ask your nearest up-to-date grocer for a price 


Cat aut eemmyte cee of AETNA Dainties the plane of all other frictional 


Ve supply a sample assortment for $1.00 if 


accompanied by grocer’s name and address . 
AETNA SELF-HEATING FOOD CO. devices. It does not require 


74 BROADWAY, N. Y. regu'ation when once properly 
adjusted. 





Literature upon application 


BIEZEMANN SHOCK ABSORBER CO, 
1319 Hudson St., Hoboken, W. J. 












































3. Tue Bear: “J’ve always wanted to try hunting on skis.” 
Tue Hunter: “This is what I call bear-faced robbery!” 








HUNTERS! TRAPPERS! 


Ge Hunter-Trader-Trapper is an up-to-date illustrated monthly magazine. It 
tells WHERE to go for game, fur, feather, fish, etc. and HOW togetthem. The 
December number contains 200 pages; price, 10 cents. Yearly subscription, $1.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER — Send $100 before December 20ih, mentioning Field and 
Stream, and get 13 months. 


A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 








TRADERS! 


i teat ness 
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: cae = KEYSTONE 
Ss 3 OF ITS 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

DOCTRINE 

IS THIS 

20 H. P. Touring Car, $1,450 12 H. P. Tourabout, $825 
Entire power plant—engine, transmission and multiple 
disc clutch—in one unit and suspended on three points 


; For American Roads, no system of automobile construction has ever given such satisfactory results as this. 
All Maxwells are equipped with Ajax Tires, guaranteed for 5,000 miles riding. Ask a Maxwell owner 
Send for catalog and book of Testimony. Dept. 12 


Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Company 


Pocantico Street, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. Main Offite and Factory: TARRYTOWN, N_ Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
a Member American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, N. Y 
Exhibit only at the A. C. A. Show, December 1 to 8, Grand Centra! Palace, New York. Look for the largest space. 

















For Your Auto- 
mobile Friend! Model H-1907 


It’s the motorist of experience who most 

quickly recognizes that scientific design, and 
As a Xmas workmanship so precise that all vital parts 
° are made te gauges which do not allow a 
Suggestion a variation to exceed a thousandth part of an 
inch, produce the highest degree of perfec- 
tion and efficiency in an automobile motor. 
This, combined with utmost care in the pro- 
duction of every individual piece of the 

















Jones 
Speedometer 


This instrument is the Pioneer speed indicator. It 
recently received the A.C. G. B. & I. Gold Medal 
award, for its remarkable durability, positive accu- 
racy and absolutely perfect performance. 

Why not have the accepted standard and by actual 
test the mcst Reliable Speedometer in the world? 
Gold Medal literature free. 

We exhibit at 
Grand Central Palace, 
December Ist to 8 h, 
and Madiscn Square 
Garden, Janua y 12th 
to 19th. 














remarkable for its 
smooth and perfectly-balanced action, 
its ease of control, its comfort of riding. 
go h. p.; 50 miles an hour; $2,500. A demon- 
stration will surprise you. 

Dealer’s name and booklet U sent on request. 
Other Cadiilacs are: Runabout, $800; Light Tour- 
ing Car, $950, f. o. b. Detroit; lamps not included. 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Micu. 
Member A. L, 4. M. 


















Jones 


Speedometer 
115 West 32nd St., N. Y. 
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Wedding Gifts at Favorable ' 


Prices 


During the seventy-five years of its development 
The Gorham Company 
has steadily widened its sphere. of Artistic Activity. 


Every Facility for Production 


has been promptly adopted— 
Ideals have been broadened—Talents trained— 
Skill concentrated. 
Gorham Men, Machinery and Methods combined, 
have exercised a marked Influence and 
won a commanding Prestige. 


These Superior Advantages 


enable the Gorham Company, to-day, 
to offer its Products, diverse in Kind and characteristic 
in Workmanship and Design, at Prices which 
compare favorably with 
those asked for less Distinguished articles elsewhere. 


The GORHAM Company 


Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Sixth Street 


New York 
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WINCHESTER 


REPEATING ano SINGLE SHOT RIFLES 


AN D 


WINCHESTER MAKE OF CARTRIDGES 
SHOOT STRAIGHT«"> STRONG 


"MADE. FOR EACH OTHER. SOLD EVERYWHERE ° f 





fHE GREENWICH PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 











Just what he’s been ardently 
wishing for—. STEVENS FIREARMS 


of wideawake boys 


that have instructed and de ited generations 


They Hit the Bull's Eye as a Xmas Gijt for Man or I 
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Beautiful hang s in stamp 
J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 
400 Oak Street 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S.A 




















er forwarded for six cent 

















